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‘NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA AND THE EAST. 


Now publishing, in 6 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each.—CABINET EDITION. 


HISTORY of the SEPOY WAR, by Sir John Kaye ; 


AND 


HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. 


New Edition (in which the original Third Volume of Sir John Kaye’s Work is left out), Revised and Edited by Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 


The remaining Volumes will be issued at short intervals. 


(Vols. I., II., and III. ready, 


Vanity Fair says :—“ It deserved and attained in libraries the shelf reserved for best records of Eugland’s stately mark to sovereignty.” 


Ho' C 
entous chapters in the history of the century. 
= is careful and discriminating band.” 


me News says :—The volume is indeed a good earnest that the work, when completed, will deserve to take rank as a standard authority on one of the most 
Colonel Malleson has brought all his ripe knowledge and experience to the work of editing the book, which bears 


f 
many tmnt, (just published) has been revised and partly rewritten on the lines of the first volume of Colonel Malleson’s continuation of Sir John Kaye’s history. 
The Publishers also beg to announce that the Sixth and Last Volume of this Edition will consist in great part of new matter, narrating the occurrences at somo 
of the principal Civil Stations other than those originally dealt with, during 1857-58. This volume will also contain a new and comprehensive Index. 








NEW BOOKS. 


BOOKS ON ART. 
The ENCHANTED ISLAND. By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A., 


President of the Royal Society of British Artists, Author of ‘‘ The Witness of 
Art,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Scotsman says :—‘‘ It 1s a kook that cannot fail to be read, and to inspire 
every reader with, at any rate, the desire of contributing one well-carved stone to 
the temple of life.” 

The Morning Post says:—‘ The President of the Royal Society of British 
Artists proves that he can paint with his pen as well as with his brush ; and the 
latter portion of the book, entitled ‘Studies for Pictures,’ shows that, if his 
canvas can depict the poetry of nature and art, his verse is no less instructive.” 

By the SAME AUTHOR. SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 
The HIGHER LIFE in ART; with a Chapter on Hob- 


goblins. By the GrEaT MasTERs. 


TWO NEW HANDBOOKS TO PICTURE 
GALLERIES. 


NOTES on the PRINCIPAL PICTURES in the ROYAL 
GALLERY at VENICE. By Cuartes L. Kastiakr, F.R.I.B.A., Keeper of 
the National Gallery, London, Author of *‘ A History of the Gothic Revival,” 
&c, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Literary World says :— The purpose of the book is ‘to assist criticism 
based on general <i of taste,’ and in this, we think, the author has been 
eminently successful.” 

The Manchester Guardian says :—“ It is especially welcome owing to the absence 
of any decent catalogue of the Venetian collections.” 


HANDBOOK of the ITALIAN SCHOOL in the DRESDEN 
GALLERY. By “C.J. F.’’ Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

“ A useful compilation, both as a reference book for students and a guide for 
tourists.” —Saturday Review. 

“The handbook to the Italian Schools in the Dresden Gallery will be a great 
help to those who go, not only to worship the Sistine Madonna, but to study the 
best collection in Europe cf the sixteenth and seventeenth century Italian 
masters.”—Graphic, 


AN EASTER GIFT-BOOK.—Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED. With 32 Coloured Plates, 


Reproduced by Chromo-Lithography from the Author’s Original Paintings on 
the Spot, and 4 Maps. By Sir Ricnarp Trempte, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.L., 
C.1L.E., D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D. Cantab., Author of “ Journals Kept in Hyderabad, 
Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepaul,’’ &. The Plates include Cana of Galilee, 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, Gethsemane, Bethany, the Dead Sea, Jacob’s 
Well, Samaria, Ruins of Tiberias, &. 

“Every picture is a study in itself. He has produced a very delightful book, 
and one that will set the Holy Land in quite a new aspect to many readers.”— 
Guardian, 

“The speciality of the book is its coloured illustrations—thirty-two admirably 
rendered reproductions of the author’s striking studies in oil of historic scenes of 
the Holy Land.”—Truth. 

“ Its typography is luxurious, and its beautifully executed coloured illustrations 
= from the author’s sketches make it a gift-volume of singular richness.” 

janner. 

“ An interesting and useful addition to the long list of works relating to the 
Holy Land.”—Morning Post. 


Price 6s., now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


LIFE in the CATHOLIC CHURCH: its Blessings and 
ee. A Volume of Sermons by the Rev. R. W. Ranpa.t, Vicar 
of All Saints’, Clifton. 

Contents :—Responsibility for Living and Working in a Supernatural System. 
—The Peril of Restraining the Spirit’s Work in the Church.—The Life of Christ 
Within Us.—The Blessedness of Obedience—The Forfeiture of Neglected 
Blessings.—Union a Supernatural Gift—Faith in the Supernatural.—Man 
Revealed to Himself.—Knowledge of Christ the Strength of Work for Him.—Joy 
in the Knowledge of God.—Love for the Faithful the Consequence of Feeding on 
Christ.—The Blessed Sacrament the Safeguard of the Christian Faith.—The 
Blessedness of Working with God for His Church--Christ our Food in the Blessed 
Sacrament.—The Fierceness of Temptation and the Victory—The Great Over- 
throw.—The Intermediate State——Our Heavenly Citizenship.—Absolution —The 


Full Reward. 
In the press, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


KEBLE COLLEGE SERMONS, 1877-1888. Being a 


Companion Volume to the First Series, which comprised those Preached 
1870-1876. [Ready about the middle of April. 





MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 
Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d., with 26 Full-Page Illustrations. 


SKETCHES of a YACHTING CRUISE. By Major 


Pres Parry, Author of “ Suakin, 1485,” ** Reynell Taylor : a Biography,” 


** The pencil sketches accompanying the letterpress are many of them of great 
artistic excellence, and in particular we can commend the exquisite aérial effects 
of the Bay of Algiers and of Etna.”—Manchester Guardian, 

Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Portrait of the Author and other 

Illustrations. 
FIFTY YEARS of a SHOWMAN’S LIFE; or, the Life 
and Travels of Van Hare. By HimseEtr. 

** His book is none the less amusing because it lacks literary style, and some- 
times makes inordinate demands on the reader’s credulity. He has a very lively 
story to tell, and tells it in his own way.’”’—Athenzum., 

“The volume teems with amusing stories.”"—Echo. 

NEW NOVEL bya NEW WRITER.—Just published, 1 vo’. 6s., Second Thousand. 


CYRIL: a Romantic Novel. By Geoffrey Drage. 

“‘He writes well, with fluency and ease; his grasp on his characters never 
relaxes,”’— World. 

“The author is sometimes brilliant, often witty ; while his hatred of Mr. 
Gladstone is only equalled by his unbounded patriotism.”—Morning Post. 


Second Series, 1 vol. crown 8vo., Illustrated, 33. 6d. 


MY LIFE and BALLOON EXPERIENCES. 
CoxwELL. 

“Mr. Coxwell has much to say that is timely of parachutes and their use.”— 
Saturday Review. 

“There are many exceedingly interesting narratives of ascents, successful, 
dangerous, or disastrous, into cloudland,’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
NEW and REVISED EDITION, demy 8vo, 310 Illustrations, and a Coloured 

Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY. By G. E. Davis. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 
LE COMTE de PARIS. By the MarquisdeFlers. Translated 
by Miss Constance MaJENDIE. Steel Engraving. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 70 Illustrations. 


WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. By Irving Montagu. 


[Ne rt week, 


By Henry 


1 vo). crown 8vo, 6s. 
FOUR FAMOUS SOLDIERS. ByT.R.E.Holmes. Author 
of “‘ History of the Indian Mntiny.”” [Neat week, 
2 vols. crown 8vo., 12s. 
The LONDON STAGE, 1576-1888. By H. Barton Baker. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


CONINGSBY; or, the New Generation. By the Right 
Hon. the Ear of BEaconsFIELD, K.G. (Reprinted from the Edition of 1-44) 
Edited, with a Preface and Elucidatory Notes, by Francis Hircuman, Author 
of ‘* The Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield.” ({ Ready. 

1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


MORE SAIL THAN BALLAST. 

Author of ‘‘ Some Hobby Horses,” &c, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 64. 

LETTERS from WALES. A Republication, by permis- 
sion, of a Series of Letters in the Times, dealing with the State of Wales in 
Special Relation to the Land, the Church, and the Tithe. By a SpectaL 
CORRESPONDENT. 


By C. A. Montresor, 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. 


The CIVIL SERVICE DIRECTURY, 1889. Containing a 
List of all the Public Departments, the Otticials doing duty therein, and « 
Detailed Statement of their Services. With an Appendix. To be publishel 
annually. 

The Times says:—‘‘ Even in its present issue the ‘Civil Service Directory’ 
contains information which is not to be found elsewhere, and by ordinarily carefal 
and vigilant editing its usefulness and value will be increased at each successive 
issue.” 

The Saturday Review says :—‘ It supplies a distinct want with thoroughness 
and accuracy.” 
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HE CENTURY MAGAZINE for APRIL 
contains “The INAUGURATION of 
WASHINGTON,” by ©. W. Bowen, Illustrated; “ The 
RUSSIAN POLICE,” by Geo. Kennan (with Fac-simile of a 
Police Photograph); “A SCOUT with the BUFFALO 
SOLDIERS,” by Frederic Remington, Ilustrated; “ OLD 
ITALIAN MASTERS: LORENZETTI,” by W. J. Stillman ; 
“ IMPERIAL FEDERATION;” “REPUBLICANISM in 


FRANOE;” §c. Price 1s. 4d. 
Cases for binding the Volume ending with this Number, price 1s, 4d, each, 





SECOND EDITION, with NEW PREFACE, just ready. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SAVONAROLA. 


By Professor PasquaLE VILLARI. Translated by Linpa ViLLARI. Many 
Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 
“Thus to the advantages in the mode of presentation are added the author’s 
learning, research, unfailing enthusiasm restrained by scholarly feeling, and an 
easy style...... A book which is not likely to be forgotten.’’—Athenzum, 





The * COMMISSION * EDITION—Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 


The PARNELL MOVEMENT. Being the 


History of the Question from the Death of O'Connell to the Suicide of 
Pigott. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P., Author of “ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,” 
Ce [In a few days. 





SECOND YEAR of ISSUE.—Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The GOVERNMENT YEAR-BOOK, 1889. 


A Yearly Record of the Forms and Methods of Government in Great 
Britain, her Colonies, and Foreign Countries. With an Introduction on 
the Diffusion of the Popular Government over the Surface of the Globe, 
and on the Nature and Extent of International Jurisdiction, Edited by 
Lewis SERGEANT. 
“ As a handy book of reference for Members of Parliament and literary men, it 
is invaluable.” —European Mail, 





VOLUME XIX. OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
Now ready. 


i MEDIA. 


By ZENAIDE A. RAGOZIN, Author of “ Assyria,” ‘“ Chaldea,” &c. 
Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, ; gilt edges, 5s. 6d. 





London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SEELEY & CO., ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
Will be published shortly. 


An EXPLORATION of DARTMOOR and 
ITS ANTIQUITIES, By J. Lu. W. Pace. With Map, 4 Etchings, and other 
Illustrations, 8vo. 

Price to Subscribers, cloth, 5s. ; Large-Paper copies, roxburgh, 7s. 6d. ; of 
this edition only 250 are printed, of which more than half are subscribed. 

On the day of Publication the prices will be raised to 7s, 6d. and 10s. 6d. 

Subscribers’ names should be sentat once to the Publishers, SEELEY and CO., 
Essex Street, Strand, 








Shortly, price 3s, 6d., cloth, 


TO the LIONS! a Tale of the Early Christians. 


By Professor CuurcH. With 16 Illustrations. 


THREE GREEK CHILDREN. By Professor 
A. J. Cuurcu. With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
“ This is a very fascinating little book.”—Spectator. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. | STORIES of the MAGICIANS, 5s, 
5s. STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE-| JERUSALEM. 3s 6d. 
DIANS. is, A TRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, from 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. LUCIAN. 3s 64. 
STORIES of the EAST, HEROES and KINGS. Is. 6d. 
HERODOTODS. 5s. The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: 
The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 5s. 


a Tale of the Two Roses. 5s. 
WITH the KING at OXFORD. 5s. 


from 


The COUNT of the SAXON SHORE. 5s, 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


MAKING a START in CANADA: Letters 


from Two Young Emigrants. With an Introduction by Professor CuurcH. 

‘*A perfectly reliable account of actual experiences in the Canadian North- 
West.”’—Leeds Mercury. 

“‘ There is no book we can more cordially recommend than the one now before 
UBS... There is no attempt to ‘crack up’ the country, no desire to ‘ run it down.’ 
The narrative is, in fact, an unvarnished record of actual life; and with its 
sound common-sense and continual cheerfulness should become a welcome, in- 
teresting, and thoroughly useful companion to many an intending settler.”— 


Canadian Gazette, 
SUN, MOON, and STARS: a Book on 
With Coloured Illustrations, 


Astronomy for Beginners. By A. GIBERNRE. 

Fifteenth Thousand, price 5s,, cloth. ° 

‘‘Ought to have a place in village libraries and mechanics’ institutions ; would 
also be welcome as a prize-book.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful Things 


in the Sky. By A.GipERNne. With Illustrations, Third Thousand, price 53. 


“We may safely predict that if it does not find the reader with a taste for 
astronomy, it will leave him with one.”—Knowledge, 


The WORLD’S FOUNDATIONS: Geology 


Hd re. By A, GIBERNE. With Illustrations, Third Thousand, price 
+, Cloth, 
“The exposition is clear, the style simple and attractive.”—Spectator. 


London: SEELEY and 00., Essex Street, Strand. 














MACMILLAN AND CO’S' LIST 


THEW ARNOLD, D.O.L., LL, 


By MAT af. 
REPORTS on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
1852-1882, By MatrHew Arnotp, D.O.L., LL.D., one of H.M.’s Inspecto ’ 

of Schools, Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Francis Sanprorp KCB 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. » A.C.B, 


The SWISS CONFEDERATION. By Sir 
pie pg egg 5 be , ae her satorty'e Envoy Extra. 
or r enipotentiary ai lo De. 
eg A = Ngo ip y ern, an D. Cunninenan, 

A NEW SELECTION of THOMAS CARLYLE’S LETTERS, 


LETTERS of THOMAS CARLYLE, 1996. 


1836. Edited by Cuartes Exior Norton. 2 vols. Uniform with the 
‘*Karly Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1814-1826 ;” ‘* Correspondence between 
Goethe and Carlyle,” and Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s Edition of 
**Carlyle’s Reminiscences.” Crown 8vo, 18s, 

The Atheneum says :— The contents of these volumes belong to what was in 
some respects, the most interesting stage in Carlyle’s life—the nine-and-a-half 
years after his marriage, during which he was struggling to eminence as a man 
of letters amid many troubles,”’ 

Th TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR of PUBLICATION, 
e 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: a4 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. Revised 
after Official Returns. For the Year 1889, Edited by J. Scorr Kerner 
Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8yvo, 103. 6d, ¥ 
The Times says:— Year by year ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book’ grows in atility 


and size,” 

DAYS and NIGHTS. Poems. By Arthur 
Symons. Globe 8vo, 63, 

VENETIA VICTRIX; and other Poems, 
By CaroLine Fitz GERALD, Extra Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

CHILDREN of the STATE. By Florence 
DavenporRT-HILL. Edited by Fanny Fowxx. Second Edition, Revised and 


Enlarged, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A NEW BOOK by Canon WESTCOTT. 


GIFTS for MINISTRY. Addresses to 


Candidates for Ordination. By Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., DCL, 
Examining Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Regius Professor of 

a in the University of Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &. Crown 
vo, ls, 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. 
Mrs, OtipHaNnT. 8 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray, 


Author of ‘‘ Aunt Rachel,” “The Weaker Vessel,” &c, 2 vols. Globe 8vo 


12s, 











By 


Now ready, Vols, I, and II., Vol. III. ready, with Portraits, 2s. 6d. each 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir Witt1am Butter, 
HENRY the FIFTH. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. 
LIVINGSTONE. By Mr. THomas HucuHes. 


The Volumes to follow are :— 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir Ricoarp TEMPLE. 
Wellington. By Mr. GrorcE Hooper. 


*,* Other Volumes are in the press or in preparation. 


PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER 


and EMPLOYEE: a Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. By 
NicHouas Paine Ginman. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Neat week, 


PRINCIPLES of INDUCTIVE or 


EMPIRICAL LOGIC. By Joun Venn, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer 
in Moral Sciences, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, late Examiner in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University of London, Author of “ The 
Logic of Chance,” ‘*Symbolic Logic,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 18s, 

Com- 


A POETRY BOOK. In Three Parts. 


piled by M. A. Woops, Head-Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls. 
Pott 8vo. Part I., 2s, 6d,; Parts II. and IIL., 4s. 6d. each. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 354, for APRIL, price 1s., contains :— 
1, Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps, 16-18, 
2. Le1iaH Hunt. By George Saintsbury. 
3. AN ENGLISHMAN IN BERLIN. 
4, Tue Cup AND THE Critic. By H. Arthur Kennedy. 
5. A Turkish Democrat. By C. J. Cornish, 
6. THE Great DoG-SuPERSTITION. 
7. THE Youne Suupricius. By Thomas Hodgkin. 
8. THE Stupy oF Fietp Names, By 8S. O. Addy. 


The Enalish Mlustratey Magasine 


For APRIL, Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post, 8d., contains :— 
1. ‘*Reverie.” After F, Perrin. Frontispiece. 
2. A Jacositr’s Exitz. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
3. On Two SHores. By William Sime. With Illustrations. 
4. THE BetTeER Man. By Arthur Patterson. 
5. A SUBURBAN GARDEN. By J. E. Hodgson, R.A. With Illustrations. 
6, ALAIN CHARTIER. By B. M. Cholmeley, 
7, A-Huntine We Witt Go. By Henry Fielding. With Illustrations by 

Hugh Thomson, 

8 How “THE OnayTURE” GOT ON THE STRENGTH, By Archibald Forbes. 
9, Sant’ Inarto. By F, Marion Crawford. 


MACMILLAN and OO., London. 


{In May. anp 
[In June. 
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BOOKS. 


a 
THE PHENICIANS.* 


CANON RAWLINSON has contributed to the series which calls 
itself “ The Story of the Nations,” an excellent and vivacious 
account of the people who formed their settlements on the 
coast of that part of Canaan which the Greeks named 
Phenicia, land of the palms and the purple. Fourteen 
centuries ago, they practically faded out, being lost in the 
immensity of the Roman power, which, after trampling down 
their great offspring, Carthage, swallowed up and destroyed 
the chain of mighty cities which fringed the blue sea from 
Carmel to Mount Casius, near the mouth of the Orontes. So 
long since they ceased to be. Yet the trail of their unique 
exploits in the ancient world stretches far back into the 
remotest recesses of antiquity, the earliest glimmer in the 
obscurity beginning some three thousand years ago, and their 
active life lasting nearly half that time. They appear to have 
migrated westward from the Lower Euphrates and the Persian 
Gulf, bringing with them the rudiments of knowledge acquired 
by the Semitic dwellers in that region, driven perhaps by 
pressure, seeking, it may be, facilities for the exercise of their 
genius in commerce and manufactures. How and when 
they reached the Mediterranean, is matter for conjecture ; 
but history infers that they were established and prosperous 
in their maritime cities before the Israelites quitted Egypt ; 
for “the strong city of Tyre” is mentioned in the Book of 
Joshua, also as “'Tsor” on the early Egyptian monuments, 
and the “ Sidonians,” who “ dwelt quiet, careless, and secure,” 
are referred to more than once in Judges. Sidon, indeed, 
preceded Tyre, being apparently the eldest seat of the migra- 
tion; and as the Phenicians flourished exceedingly in the 
days of David and Solomon, it is evident that centuries must 
have elapsed before they could have attained such a height of 
renown as sailors, traffickers, and workers. Much time was 
required to build those walled cities, create fleets of merchant 
galleys, explore the adjacent coasts, establish trade by land 
and sea, and found the factories which produced beautifully 
dyed textile fabrics and marvels in metallurgy. Here, then, 
were these astonishing people, occupying the edges of a strip 
of coast some two hundred miles long, and nowhere more than 
five-and-thirty miles broad; living in towns built on islands, 
headlands, or the low-lying shore,—Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, 
Aradus, Acre, anciently Akko. Spurs of Lebanon were 
thrust westward into the sea, and their rocky masses cut off 
the cities from each other; but the real home of the Pheenician 
was on the margin of the waters and on the waters them- 
selves; the fertile plains and vales and “cedared Lebanon” 
were only adjuncts to the maritime strongholds. Their in- 
habitants were traders and artificers, not conquerors, but 
for centuries, unmolested, they held and made the most of 
their narrow realm. From this insignificant seat they put 
forth, first in open boats, and then in galleys, using sails and 
oars, and doubling the banks of rowers, until they had visited 
the islands and shores of the Eastern Mediterranean, and had 
set up factories or markets for the produce in ‘which they 
traded. Over land, as well as over sea, their indefatigable 
merchants carried their wares, seeking and finding business 
eastward as far as Armenia and the Persian Gulf; and by sea, 
southward to Egypt and westward to the Isles of Greece, even 
to the mouth of the Dardanelles. Mineral deposits attracted 
them, and they turned mountains topsy-turvy in their search 
for ores; but they disdained nothing likely to yield a profit 
from its richness or rarity, which Asia and Africa could supply. 
They traded also, as every one did, “in the persons of men,” 
and combined with mercantile adventures the most ancient 
practice of the pirate; but their main dealings were in com- 
modities honestly come by, fairly obtained by hard work and 
sound judgment. Always they bore with them their cruel and 
sensual religion, for they were possessed of faith, being a re- 
markable compound of keen trader and fiery religious enthu- 
siast, building ever a temple to their strange gods when they 
made a settlement, and even drawing others over to their 





* Pheenicia, 


By George Rawlinson, M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 





horrid worship. It was the founding of Utica, and afterwards 
of Carthage, which brought the offshoots of Tyre into close 
relations with Sicily, and later with Spain and Cornwall, and 
the Atlantic shores of Northern Africa. These African 
Phenicians, who alone of their people entered the lists as 
conquerors, fought to preserve their trade and power at sea; 
but as their story does not come within the scope of Canon 
Rawlinson’s excellent book, we touch on it no further. 


Perhaps the building of the Temple conveys the best idea 
of the pitch to which the Tyrians had carried the constructive 
arts. Hiram, the King, sent a namesake to work for Solomon. 
He was a “ wonderfully accomplished artist” of mixed breed, 
the son of a Pheenician father and a Hebrew mother. He is 
described as “a carver in wood, a man skilled in the con- 
struction of delicate textile fabrics, a caster of bronzes on the 
largest scale, and familiar with metallurgy in all its various 
branches.” Canon Rawlinson thinks he was the architect as 
well as builder; and that, though modelled in some respects 
on the Tabernacle, the Temple “ must be regarded as essen- 
tially a Phenician building, at once designed by Pheenicians, 
and the work of Phenician hands.” Recent explorations have 
revealed the enormous sub-structions of the edifice, a mass of 
squared stones, varying from three to six feet in height, 
the longest measuring nearly forty feet, and estimated 
to weigh one hundred tons. Many blocks are from 
half to two-thirds of this weight, and the fact that they 
are there now is a concrete testimony to the engineering 
powers of the Tyrians. “The massiveness of their work is 
fully on a par with that of the Egyptian pyramid-Kings,” and 
the cutting and fitting are nearly equal. So in casting,—the 
great bowl or laver, supported by twelve oxen, 47 ft. in cireum- 
ference, and holding seventeen thousand gallons, “ far ex- 
ceeded in size any similar work of the Greeks, and would 
severely tax the ingenuity of modern metallurgists to con- 
struct in one piece.” The works accomplished at Jerusalem 
had been already preceded by similar productions in Tyre; 
but these have passed away, together with other triumphs in 
art at which we can only guess, the few remaining belonging 
to a much later period. Take an example of ingenuity from 
Aradus, built on a rocky island off the coast. It was dependent 
on rain for water, and on “a submarine spring which rose in 
the mid-channel of the strait from a depth of fifty cubits. 
This curious fountain was carefully covered with a mass of 
lead, let down from above, which excluded the sea, while it 
allowed the fresh water to rise through a leathern tube 
attached to the lead, which conducted it to a vessel that 
floated on the surface.” We can well imagine that like in- 
ventiveness was applied to the building of ships, the improve- 
ment of harbours, the construction of houses, temples, and 
walls by an essentially practical people. Then, if they did not 
invent, they vastly improved the alphabet, and, in the course 
of business, gave it to the nations of the West. These nations, 
says our author, had no choice but to take the gift, for the only 
people who navigated the Mediterranean “alone had the power 
of introducing into the West the civilisation and the arts of the 
Kast.” 

That seems to be the sole surviving contribution of their 
genius to the world. Mommsen remarks that “they lacked 
the instinct of political life ;” and observes that with half the 
power they possessed, Hellenic cities achieved their inde- 
pendence. Pheenicia, however, had none of the geographical 
advantages of Hellas. It was hardly a country; having no 
land side at all, and lying between very powerful States, it was 
ever between hammer and anvil. Assyria, bent on Egyptian 
conquest, was bound in prudence to reduce the intervening 
region. The same necessity fell upon Persia; and Alexander 
showed how thoroughly he understood the conditions of solid 
warfare, when, before advancing eastward, he crushed the 
maritime cities of Phenicia, and their ally or master, as it 
happened, Egypt.. Syria and Palestine can never be inde- 
pendent so long as great Empires exist to the east, north, 
and south. As it was in ancient days, so it is now, and 
even Egypt itself could-not be held securely against a 
powerful European State which should be able to command the 
countries from the Black Sea to the southern edge of Palestine. 
The Greeks were not between great Powers, nor on the road 
to a rival Empire. They may have been, probably were, far 
superior as fighting folk to the Phenicians, yet the Romans 
overcame them, although their geographical situation was 
much better than that of the dwellers under Lebanon. That 
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the Phenicians were high-spirited, brave, and enduring, the 
bitter sieges of Tyre alone suffice to prove; but apart from 
them, the myriads of daring voyages on all seas which they 
carried out for a thousand years with such comparatively poor 
means, are indisputable testimonies to their enterprise, hardi- 
hood, and tenacity. Carthage alone produced a fighting body 
of the very first order, and a General even now unsurpassed ; 
but. Carthage was out of reach until its marine was destroyed, 
and the best foot-soldiers of Hannibal were Iberians. That he 
was not sustained in his grand enterprise, is a proof that the 
political instinct was wanting, and that mere civic trading 
communities, without territory and without the backing of 
kindred populations, have not the virtues needed to sustain 
prolonged warfare. If we allow that Carthage had a chance 
of success in its contest with Rome, it must be admitted that 
Phenicia had none when it stood in the way of Assyria, 
Persia, and Alexander. 

Whatever place may be assigned them among the memorable 
peoples, there is such an abounding interest in their unique 
career, that they deserve a large niche in history, even if it 
does afford the strongest proof of all that “the development 
of national energies in antiquity was of a one-sided character.” 
Well did they toil upon the side their natural genius drove 
them. Even Mommsen admits that they directed “all the 
resources of courage, acuteness, and enthusiasm to the full 
development of commerce and its attendant arts of naviga- 
tion, manufacturing, and colonisation;” that “ Phoenician 
mariners supplied every nation with whatever it needed or 
was likely to purchase,” and roamed everywhere. The sea- 
faring people, a band of whose sons circumnavigated Africa, 
and who regularly traded with Britain, must have had great 
qualities of a practical kind. Canon Rawlinson has com- 
pressed into a few hundred pages an account of their home, 
their institutions, their fearful religion, their accomplishments, 
their daring, and their long career; and his careful, as well as 
eloquent and brilliant volume, deserves to be widely read. 





SOME BOOKS ABOUT HORSES.* 

TuE fourth volume of Mr. Taunton’s Portraits of Celebrated 
Racehorses brings to an end the work, which, as the author 
tells us in his preface, has taken him nearly twenty years to 
compile. The period over which the collection extends may 
be said to include the whole history of the Turf, commencing 
as it does with portraits and notices of the famous Arabian 
stallions whose importation in the beginning of the last 
century had such an effect in raising the class of English 
horses ; for even those who depreciate Arabian horses as com- 
pared with English in the present day, must admit that the 
produce of the Darley and Godolphin Arabians, and others of 
their kind, proved vastly superior to anything in the way of 
English-bred horses that could be found in their time. That, 
of course, is not necessarily an argument for preferring 
Arabian horses in our own day; but it should be remembered 
that there are few, if any, of our best racehorses that cannot 
be traced back to one or other of those celebrated barbs. 

The limit reached by Mr. Taunton is less than twenty years 
ago, so that the work has been carried on well into our own 
time. Still, history becomes ancient so quickly in these days, 
and the prominent figures on the Turf are so much altered 
since that time, that one has a feeling that the book should 
not finally end here. We can hardly expect Mr. Taunton to 
set to work again at once on a work that seems to take him, 
on an average, five years a volume; but we may express a 
hope that it may be continued some day. There is not the 
same need for such a book in these days, when portraits of 
distinguished horses are growing as cheap and common as if 
they were only politicians or actors, but we still think that 
a continuation which would deal with such champions of 
later days as ‘Isonomy,’ ‘ Peter,’ ‘Robert the Devil,’ ‘ Ben- 
digo,’ &c., would be generally well received. The volume now 
before us contains many of the most famous names of turf 
history, all the winners of the Derby and Oaks, and (with a few 
exceptions) of the St. Leger, between 1846 and 1870, being in- 
cluded in the list. ‘ Voltigeur,’ ‘Stockwell,’ ‘ West Australian,’ 
‘Wild Dayrell, ‘Blink Bonny’ (the famous mare who 
achieved the extraordinary feat of winning both the Derby 
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and the Oaks), and her equally celebrated son ‘ Blair Athol,’ 
‘Beadsman,’ ‘Thormanby,’ ‘Macaroni,’ ‘ Gladiateur, ‘Lord 
Lyon,’ ‘ Hermit,’ are only a few names taken at random from 
the number. The portraits themselves are very unequal. The 
previous volumes have contained few better plates than that of 
‘ Vauban,’ and few worse than that representing ‘ Diophantus,’ 
Considerable praise is due to the portrait of ‘Stockwell, 
which gives a good representation of the great size and extra. 
ordinarily strong build of that famous sire. On the other 
hand, we should never have imagined, judging only from the 
portrait given by Mr. Taunton, that ‘Hobbie-Noble’ “ was, in all 
his points, so extremely handsome, and to the eye so very beau. 
tiful, that her Majesty sent for him a second time to the front 
of the Royal stand at Ascot.” Among other good plates are 
those of ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ ‘ Mounseer,’ ‘ West Australian, 
‘Knight of St. George,’ ‘ Regalia,’ ‘ Lord Lyon,’ ‘ Achievement,’ 
and ‘ Pero Gomez.’ An interesting description is given of the 
famous struggle between the last-named horse and ‘ Pretender’ 
for the Derby, which the rider of ‘ Pero’ always believed him- 
self to have won, though the judge was of a different opinion. 
Another exciting contest for a stake of less importance which 
is narrated at length, is that between the ‘Earl’ and ‘Blue 
Gown’ for the Biennial at Newmarket,—though we are glad to 
see that Mr. Taunton passes over the dismal and disreputable 
incidents which marked the history of the Turf in 1868, with 
the slightest reference possible. The historical records of 
this volume are always full; indeed, the race for the Doncaster 
Cup between ‘ Flying Dutchman’ and ‘ Voltigeur’ in 1850 is 
not only fully described in prose, but is also the subject of a 
poem, which Mr. Taunton might just as well have left out. 
The portraits of several famous jockeys are added to those 
of their more celebrated mounts, and the frontispiece per- 
petuates the memory of that respected potentate, “Judge” 
Clark. Another interesting feature is an account of one of 
the wild Lord March’s fantastic wagers—the chaise-match run 
at Newmarket in 1750—which might have been more suitably 
placed in one of the earlier volumes. 


The Horse and his Rider may be described as a work of 
great erudition. The amount of more or less extinct re- 
positories of sporting anecdote which must have been searched 
to supply its pages might have deterred a less energetic 
collector ; but “ Thormanby ” has perhaps been comforted by 
the feeling that his labours ended with the task of selection 
for the original portion of the work appears to be contained 
in the tags that join the stories together. It would be un- 
generous to say that we have heard some of these stories 
before, because they do not pretend to be new. The readers 
of “ Nimrod” or the “ Old Shekarry ” will be familiar with a 
number of the anecdotes; but, after all, there are a great 
many of us who are not acquainted with these writers, 
and we should be grateful to “ Thormanby ” for picking 
out the plums for us from the various puddings which 
he has examined. Some of the anecdotes are good, others 
—to quote a French writer whose experiences of hunting 
in England are given in the volume before us—are of that 
kind “which only make the English laugh,” while some 
may perhaps even fail to attain this simple end. Among the 
best we would mention “Old Calabar’s” amusing account of 
a race-meeting at St. Malo in days when the sport was not so 
generally accepted and understood in France as it is now ; while 
to those who prefer stories of adventure, we can recommend 
the exciting narrative of the chase of a wild stallion in 
Australia, the authority for which is unfortunately not given. 
A considerable portion of the book is devoted to ingenious 
tricks and dodges in which horses have been used by the in- 
ferior animal, man, for the purpose of overreaching his 
neighbour, both in horse-dealing and racing. In the latter 
class, an anecdote is given of a match arranged in the days 
of George I., “ between the notorious Tregonwell Frampton 
and Sir W. Strickland, to run two horses over Newmarket for 
a considerable sum of money,” in which the more dishonest 
party proved the losers :— 

“After Sir W. Strickland’s horse had been a short time at 
Newmarket, Frampton’s groom, with the knowledge of his master, 
endeavoured to induce the baronet’s groom to have a private trial 
at the weights and distance of the match, and thus to make the race 
safe. Sir William’s man had the honesty to inform his master of 
the proposal, when he ordered him to accept it, but to be sure to 
deceive the other by putting seven pounds more weight in the 
stuffing of his own saddle. Frampton’s groom had already done the 
same thing ; and in the trial, ‘ Merlin,’ Sir William’s horse, beat his 
opponent about a length. ‘Now,’ said Frampton to his satellite, 
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« my fortune is made, and so is yours; if our horse can run so near 
‘Merlin’ with seven pounds extra, what will he do in the race ?’ 
The betting was immense. The south-country turfites, who had 
been let into the secret by Frampton, told those from the north 
that ‘they would bet them gold against ‘Merlin’ while gold they 
had, and then they might sell their land.’ Both horses came well 
to the post, and of course the race came off like the trial.” 

This happened in a civilised country; but we have other 
anecdotes to show that the demoralising influences of educa- 
tion are not requisite for the production of the most finished 
swindlers,—witness the story of the three matches in which 
the American officers of a fort in Texas were completely over- 
reached by a band of Comanches. “Thormanby” also gives 
some curious instances of the natural intelligence of horses,— 
or their instinct, if we are to use the very clearly understood 
term applied by scientific ignorance in all such cases. Among 
the most amusing of these, is an anecdote of an unfortunate 
charger whose duty it was to carry an extremely fat and heavy 
Indian General. Feeling that this task was more than could 
be reasonably required of him, the intelligent animal invariably 
lay down and refused to get up whenever the General tried to 
mount him, and so far gained his object that his owner sold 
him to a young officer who was going to a distant station up- 
country. Two years afterwards, the General went to inspect 
some frontier cantonments, and as he travelled to his destina- 
tion in a palanquin, was obliged to borrow a charger for the 
purpose of the inspection. There was some difficulty in finding 
one up to his weight :— 

“ At length an officer resigned to him a powerful horse for the 
occasion, which was brought out, duly caparisoned, in front of the 
line. The General came forth from his tent, and proceeded to 
mount; but the instant the horse saw him advance, he flung 
himself flat upon the sand, and neither blows nor entreaties could 
induce him to rise. It was the General’s old charger, who from 
the moment of quitting his service had never once practised the 
artifice until this second meeting. The General, who was an ex- 
ceedingly good-humoured man, joined heartily in the universal 
shout that ran through the whole line on witnessing this ludicrous 
affair.” 

Mr. Maudslay’s ponderous volume on Highways and Horses 
displays erudition of a different kind. In this case, the records 
of coaching history have been ransacked to supply what in- 
formation of public interest there may he on the subject. 
The result, as disseminated through some hundreds of 
pages, does not appear to be very large. If it is desirable 
that we should have an exhaustive history of coaches and 
hackney-carriages, this work should be of some value, as it is 
evidently the result of considerable study. We cannot say 
that it is particularly entertaining ; but then, few histories are, 
unless they indulge in legends, or, at least, are seasoned with 
good, healthy prejudice. There is, however, considerable 
interest in the account of Bianconi and the cars he started in 
Ireland, and the chapters on coachbuilding and harness con- 
tain plenty of sound, practical information. Like most 
writers of this kind, Mr. Maudslay is at his best when he 
sticks closest to his subject ; when he diverges into general 
topics, there is an immediate change for the worse. There is, 
for instance, one chapter of comparisons between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, roaming wildly over all kinds of 
subjects, from highwaymen to abolitionists, which a judicious 
editor would certainly have expunged, thereby making the 
book the richer by the loss of sixty entirely superfluous pages. 
The illustrations are excellent throughout. 





FRENCH ART IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY.* 

“Les productions de l’esprit humain, comme celles de la nature 
vivante, ne s’expliquent que par leur milieu.” So writes one 
of the most thoughtful and philosophical of French critics. 
At the first glance, Art seems of all things to be that which is 
the least subject to rules, for an artist creates after his own 
phantasy, and a work of art seems of all human products the 
most spontaneous ; but neither the artist nor his work can be 
separated from their milieu. The artists of any given period 
do not stand out separate from it, but are influenced by its 
taste andits ideas ; they and the public around them are one. 
What makes a great artist is that he possesses in the highest 
degree the faculties, the sentiments of the world and period in 
which he lives, though he may be still greater if he supple- 
ments them by possessing gifts and having insight into 
feelings which are nov those predominant in the period in 
which he lives. “Nous arrivons donc A cette régle, que pour 
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comprendre une cuvre d’art, un artiste, un groupe d’artistes, 
il faut se représenter avec exactitude l’état général de l’esprit 
et des meeurs du temps auquel ils appartenaient.” 

Duly aware of this importance of seeking the history of any 
given period of Art in the general condition of life and 
civilisation prevailing at the time, Lady Dilke seeks to show 
us in the present book that the origin of what she calls “ Art 
in the modern State” must be traced to the changes in the 
social and political system of the seventeenth century in 
France. For not only are administrative problems, social 
difficulties, industrial needs, all the disturbing complexities of 
our present economical situation, formulated and constructively 
dealt with by the rulers of France in the grand siecle, but 
she considers that we must attribute also the changes in 
letters and in the arts to the action of these same rulers. 

The book is very unequal: parts of it are excellent, clearly 
reasoned, with meaning and intention well worked out; the 
chapter on Richelieu is especially good, where Lady Dilke 
describes the change that came over the minds of men “weary 
of combat and ready to barter liberty for order ;” how the love 
of order became the passion of the day, and in its name all 
tyranny was justified, and how the work of establishing this 
tyranny and of destroying the liberty of France fell to the lot 
of Richelieu. For Richelieu, all that the Renaissance prized 
most highly had no value; but he did not act on mere personal 
or arbitrary caprice:— 

“Richelieu was deeply imbued with the importance, of truths 
diametrically opposite to those which were embodied in the move- 
ment of the Renaissance. For the Renaissance had proclaimed 
that the most noble fruits of life are produced only when 
complete scope is allowed to the development of the indi- 
vidual ; but Richelieu remembered that the individual counts 
for very little in the development of a people. The affirmation of 
the supreme rights of the individual having been carried to its 
extreme, had ended in reaction, and the whole tendency of 
Richelieu’s policy was necessarily governed by the consequences 
which this reaction had imposed. The day had not yet come for 
the asking in what way individual liberty might be secured, whilst 
at the same time there should be created in the mass that unity 
of purpose which alone ensures collective action and leads to 
national greatness. ..... The welfare of the people, the glory 
of letters and the arts, the development of trade and industrial 
resources, are matters for consideration, not in and for them- 
selves, but only inasmuch as they contributed to the building-up 
of that fabric of national grandeur which was the supreme 
object of Richelieu’s policy. It was not a selfish policy; 
his ambition was not for himself, but for the nation to 
which he belonged; it was not a servile policy, he cared naught 
for Louis and much for France; but he was utterly indifferent as 
to whether the people he was called to govern were happy, or 
enlightened, or prosperous, so long as by their united force the 
State grew strong. To bring about this result, Richelieu laboured, 
taking no rest, and as he worked, he ruthlessly destroyed all life 
and liberty the existence of which was incompatible with regular 
growth. No cruelty was too pitiless, no treachery too base, if 
required to maintain the pressure necessary to force into even 
channels all the springs of national energy. The pride of the 
great nobles was brought to the scaffold; the pride of the 
magistracy broken to the task of registering decrees to order; 
stiff-necked members of Huguenot consistories stooped to accept 
civilities accorded to them solely as men of learning ; while learning 
and letters themselves were forced to put on a Royal livery as the 
price of bare existence.” 

This part of the subject is treated by Lady Dilke in much 
detail, for, as she rightly judged, it would not be possible to 
comprehend the relations between the State and the Arts 
which were created by Colbert without a thorough knowledge 
of the previous circumstances. When Richelieu constituted 
the Académie Frangaise, his object was to bring even thought 
under the direction and control of the central authority, and 
the whole brilliant future of French literature was the flower 
and outcome of this policy of the Cardinal. It was at his 
express approval, if not instigation, that the great work of the 
Dictionnaire de ? Académie was undertaken; the two Academi- 
cians who undertook it were both in his service. The effect 
it had on French literature was immeasurable. The greatest 
importance came to be attached to the use of such words only 
as had been approved by the official judges of taste, and 
all those which led to any obscureness of style were forbidden. 
Though the limit of the French tongue was thus greatly 
reduced, it became an instrument of remarkable perfection, of 
which the subsequent literature bore the mark. It was 
characterised by high intelligence, taste, brilliancy of style, 
and exquisite finish; but it lacked the enthusiasm of passion, 
for the very determination to produce that which was pro- 
nounced admirable precluded spontaneity of purpose. 





Colbert called into existence the Academy of Painting and 
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Sculpture, and the School of Architecture. He was as deficient 
in the pure pleasures of Art as Richelieu himself; yet not only 
did he see the value of Art asa means of enhancing the national 
glory, but he was the first to appreciate the immense services it 
might be brought to render to national industry ; and no detail 
of any branch of those industries which contributed to art and 
decoration was neglected. After Lady Dilke’s very excellent 
study of Richelieu and his times, it is disappointing to find 
the study of Colbert sometimes wanting in clearness and often 


careless in style. What can be said to the style of the following. 


drawn-out passage ?— 


“ But Colbert could not shut his eyes to the teaching of experi- 
ence, and just as at a later date he found himself unable to ignore 
the facts which made against the wisdom of his own commercial 
policy, in spite of his profound conviction that national prosperity 
must necessarily result from prohibitive tariffs, even so at the 
close of his career, when the treasury of France was exhausted, 
and her future revenues burdened by wars which he had vainly 
opposed, Colbert, taught by the strong representations which had 
been made by Lamoignon and others against the illegal courses 
of 1660-64, made choice of different methods, and the measures 
by which he succeeded for the second time in placing the 
national finances on a sound footing, would be recognised to-day 
as just and regular.” 


It is curious to see such inequality, so much that is good with 
so much that is indifferent. When Lady Dilke generalises, 
what she says is mostly clear and to the point, indeed, some- 
times masterly; but in the parts compiled from documents 
the result of much apparent research, the matter is often 
negligently put together, wanting in clearness, and ill-digested. 
It is wearisome to follow the lists and accounts of the workers, 
—how the ceiling of the throne-room was entrusted to De la 
Fosse, who had as a fellow-worker Blanchard, reputed for 
being a fine colourist; how Audran joined Jouvenet and 
Houasse in the decoration of the Halls of Peace and War; 
Tuby, aided by Legros, Masson, Mazeline, and Hutinot, de- 
signed the stucco work of the Queen’s apartments; while 
Hutinot was also employed in a like manner with Regnauldin 
and Raon in the King’s, and so on. Though there is much here 
that may be of interest to the student who can study and 
compare on the spot, it would require more than the patience of 
an ordinary reader to follow Lady Dilke through her minute 
researches. These details weary and interfere with the general 
meaning of the book, which was to work out and show what 
were the results of the continued action of the State on Art 
in the grand siécle. It is immaterial in a history of this kind, 
which individual artist produced which ceiling or what 
carving ; but it is of value to point out the harmony, not to say 
submission, of the artists’ minds to that of the Director of the 
Academy of Painting, Lebrun. In wading through the mass 
of details, one is apt from weariness to overlook the points 
of interest. Lady Dilke brings out Lebrun’s character 
with skill, with a just estimate of his wonderful capa- 
bilities for the task he had undertaken, which began with 
war to the death between him and the new Academy of 
Painting on the one hand, and the Guild of Painters 
on the other. Lebrun from his earliest days had given 
proof of adroitness and worldly tact, to which he owed 
his position as much as to his professional talent. As an 
artist, he knew more than the others, and knew how to turn 
his knowledge to account; but he was not only an artist, but 
an administrator, and his natural force of character gave him 
a firm hold over other men. He had in a large measure what 
may be called the faculty of success; he swam with the tide, 
and he always happened to draw what people wanted just 
when they wanted it. He was pushed on by Colbert, and the 
subservient Academy elected him Chancellor for life; for it 
was well understood when it was announced that there 
would be work for all in the Royal palaces, that it meant 
under his guidance. He took the command of all the 
works of decoration, whether sculpture or painting, over 
the whole palace; his rule was supreme, and the other 
artists had to accept the position of his assistants. For 
most of the works, he gave even the sketches and indica- 
tions. Notwithstanding a certain theatrical grandeur which 
characterised the whole period of Louis XIV., Lebrun’s own 
work was always dignified, and distinguished by largeness of 
conception and composition; whereas that of Migniard, his 
successor in the favour of the King, degenerated into all the 
mincing graces which are the feature of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The sculptors of France were likewise under the 
dominant rule of Lebrun, or they had no hope of advancement ; 





they had to do their part in the work of decoration, but they 
remained true artists. “It cannot be denied that they did all 
they had to do with unrivalled intelligence and skill.” And what 
is the upshot of all this? Lady Dilke acknowledges that nothing 
can be more joyless than the grand sitcle, but contends that 
it was the inevitable reaction, that after the full heat of the 
creative energy of the Renaissance, riot and ruin had been the 
heritage of France, and out of this and the crumbling ruins of 
feudalism, the modern State had to be created, with its aq. 
ministration organised, its commerce developed, and its 
institutions established. Richelieu and his followers had to 
rebuild a State; they succeeded, though often by an abuse of 
power; they created in the nation a spirit of zeal for the 
grandeur of the State and for the national reputation, which, 
though not the very noblest spring of energy, is undoubtedly 
an element of national strength ; and Lady Dilke’s conclusion 
is, that it is in this spirit that the French have found again 
and again the force necessary to repair the losses brought on 
them by the follies or crimes of their rulers, and that this 
spirit was created and called forth in the nation by the very 
measures which arbitrary rule employed in the seventeenth 
century to secure its own foundation :— 

“Not to her fair skies alone, nor to the wealth of her happy 
soil, does France owe her rank in Europe, but chiefly to the devoted 
passion with which she is served by every Frenchman. That zeal 
for the national honour which enabled her on the morrow of 
Sedan to begin the work of reconstruction with dauntless ardour, 
to uphold her commercial credit and to stablish her future, that 
same zeal it is which sustains the artist in his poverty rather than 
set his hand to work unworthy one to whom his country has given 
the highest training which her school can bestow.” 


Whether erroneously or not, we had gathered from the- 


beginning of the book that Lady Dilke had meant to show 
that the France of Richelieu and Colbert gave birth to the 
modern State, not merely the modern State of France; and 
that, therefore it was, that a “ minute knowledge of the various 
conditions of life in France during the grand siecle was 
indispensable to the student of the modern social system.” 
It seemed as if she meant somewhat more than the formation 
of the French nation, with its artistic temperament and the 
love of France and glory. We expected that “Art in the 
modern State” had a wide general meaning. But Lady Dilke 
seems to have overlooked this general view, or to have fallen 
short of it ; and, in consequence, the book leaves, on the whole, 
on our mind an impression of incompleteness and failure, 
notwithstanding its many excellent parts. 





ENGLISH WAYFARING LIFE IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES.* 

THis book is a translation of La Vie Nomade, and is 
certainly a mine of information regarding the roads, the 
travelling, and the travellers of the fourteenth century. After 
the fashion of the present day, the writer of this book turns 
from Chaucer and his fellow-poets, to drier sources of informa- 
tion, records, year-books, petitions, Rolls of Parliament. He 
finds “sparks of life” under the “apparently cold dust,” and 
“can then with little effort restore scenes, understand 
existences, catch imprecations or cries of triumph.” The 
rhymers, however, are by no means put aside altogether; and 
after reading the preface, we found the book fuller than we 
expected of quotations from Chaucer, Langland, Gower, and 
various early English ballads and romances, not to mention 
Rutebeuf and Christine de Pisan. 

It is hard, we think, and all that is told us makes it little 
easier, to draw any real picture in one’s mind of the England 
of the Middle Ages. Are we to believe the modern poet, with 
his model village, clean and bright and new, like a picture- 
book, and his crowd of men, wise, reasonable, and high-minded, 
listening soberly to the preacher, and setting forth in orderly 
fashion to demand their rights from the King? Or the modern 
student of records, who tells us that the misery of English 
country people was such, that if they could not kill one 
another, they killed themselves? Perhaps the truth is that 
there was variety then, as there is now; that virtue and crime 
both existed, and that cheerfulness and misery were fairly 
divided, even among the poor. 

M. Jusserand’s book seems to give us a very fair view of 
this variety in showing us English life on the roads, then a 








* English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages (Fourteenth Century). By J. J. 
Jusserand, Translated from the French by Lucy Toulmin Smith, Illustrated. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1889, 
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large part of English life altogether. One thing is clear,—that 
the roads of that time were much livelier and more interesting 
than they are now. Their goodness or badness was also more 
important to the general public then than now; in fact, in 
those days, when religion was a natural part of people’s out- 
ward and every-day lives, the keeping and making good of 
roads was considered a religious work, in a stricter sense than 
George Herbert’s :— 

«The keeping of these roads in repair. . . . Was not con- 

sidered as worldly, but rather as pious and meritorious work before 
God, of the same sort as visiting the sick or caring for the poor ; 
men saw in them a true charity for certain unfortunate people,— 
namely, travellers. ..... Travellers were considered as unfor- 
tunates deserving pity, and help was given to them to please 
God.” 
Indulgences were given by Richard de Kellawe, Bishop of 
Durham, for work on the roads. Forty days of penances were 
to be escaped by those “sincerely contrite and confessed of 
their sins, who shall help by their charitable gifts, or by their 
bodily labour, in the building or in the maintenance of the 
causeway between Brotherton and Ferrybridge where a great 
many people pass by.” The most important, difficult, and 
dangerous part of the repairing of roads, of course, concerned 
the bridges, and the care and building of them was often 
undertaken by special guilds :— 

“The Gild of the Holy Cross in Birmingham, founded under 

Richard II., did this, and their intervention was most valuable, as 
the Commissioners of Edward VI. remarked two centuries later. 
The gild then ‘ mainteigned and kept in good re- 
paraciouns two greate stone bridges, and divers foule and 
dangerous high wayes, the charge whereof the town of hitselfe 
ys not hable to mainteign. So that the lack thereof wilbe a 
greate noysaunce to the kinges matics subiectes passing to and from 
the marches of Wales and an vtter ruyne to the same towne, 
being one of the fayrest and most proftittable townes to the kinges 
highnesse in all the shyre.’ ”’ 
We are reminded how Piers the Plowman advised the rich 
English merchants to do works of charity, among which to 
repair “‘ wikked wayes,’ that is to say, bad roads,” is among 
the chief. That bridges were regarded as in some sort religious 
foundations, is shown by the frequent building of a chapel at 
the middle or end of a bridge, quite as commonly as a tower 
for defence,—for instance, the chapel of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury on old London Bridge. Of this and many other 
celebrated bridges, M. Jusserand gives both descriptions and 
illustrations ; and to us this early part of his book is in many 
ways the most interesting. He feels, we suspect, the fascina- 
tion of a bridge. He would have regretted the destruction of 
one over which a certain Midland town was approached, not 
many years ago. True, it was long, narrow, and dangerous; 
two carts could not pass in the middle of it; its low and 
decaying parapet had niches for. foot-passengers; its many 
arches stepped in a lazy, unpractical manner over shallow 
waters and low meadows often flooded. It was not to be 
expected that the latter half of the nineteenth century could 
endure such a bridge. But it was as much a morsel of old 
England as Piers the Plowman himself; it had picturesqueness 
and poetry: and the less said of its successor, the better. 

The wayfarers, perhaps, are more difficult to reproduce for 
us than the ways. Over stones and through quagmires, the 
heavy country carts drag and rumble, sometimes carrying corn 
or other farm produce from village to village, sometimes put 
in requisition by some King or Lord, whole strings of them, to 
convey his goods on a journey, and very often not paid for. 
The carts of poor and humble travellers were sometimes 
forcibly seized in this way, and then they might well be called 
“unfortunates deserving pity.’ Among great people, the 
ladies, the sick, and those who could not ride, travelled either 
in horse-litters or in splendid and immensely heavy carriages, 
now only to be seen in illuminated manuscripts :— 


o-. 


“The best had four wheels; three or four horses drew them, 
harnessed in a row, the postillion being mounted upon one, armed 
with a short-handled whip of many thongs; solid beams rested 
on the axles, and above this framework rose an archway rounded 
like a tunnel; as a whole, ungraceful enough. But the details 
were extremely elegant, the wheels were carved and their spokes 
expanded near the hoop into ribs forming pointed arches; the 
beams were painted and gilt, the inside was hung with those 
dazzling tapestries, the glory of the age; the seats were furnished 
with embroidered cushions pillows were disposed in the 
corners as if to invite sleep, square windows pierced the sides and 
were hung with silk curtains.” 


But, of course, as Chaucer and our reason teach us, it was only | 


the journeys of the very greatest that were made in machines 


like these; all the rest of the world travelled on horseback, if | 








not on their own legs. And the roads were very populous 
wayfarers of all sorts swarmed upon them, a motley crew, for 
many trades were itinerant then. Gipsies, it is true, were not 
to be met with till a hundred years later; but there were 
wandering quacks and herbalists, going from one village-green 
or market-place to another, discoursing to the people, selling 
their drugs and ointments ; travelling minstrels and gleemen, 
who amused the nobles while they spread discontent and all 
kinds of wild doctrines amongst the poor; jugglers, conjurers, 
and tumblers, pedlars of different grades with their packs, ever 
welcome in cottage or castle; messengers riding post-haste ; 
and all the less respectable throng of outlaws, wandering 
workmen, peasants “out of bond,” vagabonds and waifs of 
every description, fugitives skulking away into the forests, 
likely, if they were caught, to find themselves in prison, or at 
least in the stocks, unless by chance they had stolen anything 
worth more than twelve pence, in which case the law con- 
demned them to be hanged. These sort of people overran 
the country, vagrant peasants especially. Not even the fear 
of “ prisons so unhealthy and of stocks so unpleasant,” as the 
translator quaintly puts it, could keep the labourers in their 
own villages. From wanderers they became beggars; from 
beggars, outlaws ; from outlaws, robbers; and the consequence 
was that the roads were anything but safe. The preaching 
friars, too, were among the wayfarers most often to be met 
with in those days; and the “ pardoners,” a less respectable 
variety ; and pilgrims journeying to one shrine or another. 
The more powerful of these travellers found or took hospi- 
tality at the castles or monasteries by the way; the monks 
also gave shelter and charity to the very poor; more ordinary 
mortals, such as merchants and packmen, found shelter at 
the inns, the description of which is far from inviting. Buta 
party of seven were only charged twopence for their beds; 
yet no doubt one or two among them complained of the bill. 
| Here and there by the roadside were found alehouses, 
marked by a bush at the end of a long pole, and—not always 
much more respectable—the little dwellings where the hermits 
lived on the charity of travellers, as described by Langland 
| and other satirical poets. 
| M. Jusserand gives us a curious chapter on the right of 
sanctuary, and also on the pilgrimages most popular in the four- 
| teenth century ; here his book follows English wayfarers out of 
England, and takes them all the way to Egypt and Jerusalem, 
to Compostella, Rocamadour, or Rome. The book is crammed, 
in fact, with curious information of all kinds, and its attrac- 
tiveness is much increased by the illustrations, many of which 
are delightful from their quaintness. Perhaps we might 
mention especially the “ Reaper’s cart going up-hill.” There 
is a good index to the illustrations, as well as to the book itself. 








WILLIAM DENNY, SHIPBUILDER.* 
Ir was said of Lord Peterborough, a famous man in his time, 
that the trousers he wore, which were always of a like cut, 
irresistibly recalled the two towns of Toulon and Toulouse. 
The witticism might be applied with fitness and force to the 
mass of biograpbies put forth in these days. It would hold in 
respect of the book before us. That book is good. It is well 
planned after its kind, though its type is faulty, because 
topical rather than sequent, and therefore amorphous. It is 
well written, too, with a broad and frank wisdom,’a thoroughly 
sympathetic temper, and frequent felicity of phrase. In the 
main, it is a vivid and taking performance, profitable to read 
for reproof and instruction in righteousness. Yet it would have 
been bettered had it been made shorter through compression. 
It would also have gained a meritorious advantage if, along 
with greater compactness, it had been more firmly knit in some 
of its parts, the tone of a few passages lowered, and a small 
number of them left out. The life it delineates was strong, 
full, and true, made notable by the working of an inventive 
and sagacious intellect, but more distinguished by a moral 
excellence which shone out in disinterestedness both 
scrupulous and exacting, a steadfast purity which was rigidly 
punctilious without the slightest touch of ostentation, and an 
intrepid loyalty to conscience beseeming a man “ whose eye, 
even turned on empty space, beamed keen with honour,” 
—that attribute the prime meaning of which, he was wont 
to say, is “ fulfilled social responsibility.” It was a life 
shaped and spent by virtue of a spontaneous and glad- 
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* The Life of William Denny. By A. B, Bruce, D.D. With Portrait. London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 
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some reverence for the will of the great Taskmaster, who 
amply fulfilled his ancient promise,—“I will guide thee with 
mine eye.” Dr. Bruce, who has prepared the volume, is a 
manly man, able and inclined, as he has shown, to appraise 
such a character with knowledge and fellow-feeling. Anadept 
in theological science as a technical study, he recognises that 
religion is of all principles the most fruitful, multiform, and 
unconfined, not expressing itself in a few unvarying modes, 
nor chaining its votaries to a few essential duties. Heuce his 
own faith is exempt from narrowness, while it carries nothing 
of a sanctimonious tinge. Nevertheless, there is a soupgon of 
unctuousness in some of his paragraphs which were better 
away. Moreover, it is not always meet to unbar the secret 
chambers of the heart. Sometimes such revelations have 
great power and charm ; but these instances are rare, and 
they are best seen from a distance, either of commanding 
altitude or wide remoteness. 

Dr. Bruce says of his subject, fitly and well :— 

“He was a saint, indeed, though of the modern un-ecclesiastical 
sort. He was a man who honestly went to Christ’s school, and 
learnt from Him the ethical ideal of life.” 

Again :— 

“He had many virtues; but one above all, the cardinal virtue, 
without which all the others are but the external ornaments of 
a character lacking true worth—enthusiastic devotion to the true, 
the good, and the fair, in Christ’s language, to ‘the kingdom of 
God.’ That meant for him the well-being of humanity; more 
definitely the well-being of the industrial classes. His great aim 
in life was to promote the true human interest of the working man.” 

In the years of his opening manhood, Denny passed through 
a religious crisis. His biographer modestly indicates having 
ministered succour to him then :— 

«There was a certain fitness in his coming my way for a season, 

as I had passed through an experience similar to his. The 
Church’s presentation of Christianity, whether in creed or in life, 
had failed to lay hold of me; and I had been obliged to dive into 
the deep sea of doubt in quest of the pearl of faith. During 
those Cardross years, I was as a man who had found a thing of 
inestimable price, genuine Christianity, the Christianity of Christ, 
—found by searching in the Gospels. From these Gospels were 
drawn most of my texts in those days, and all my inspiration. 
My sermons, I am sure, contained many crudities, yet I venture 
to believe they were wholesome in their main tendency. The 
Christianity of Christ differs from ecclesiastical Christianity in 
many ways, but, above all, in spirit; the ‘Galilean Gospel’ is more 
worthy of acceptation than any gospel stated in terms of a rigid 
theological system; and it is the test and standard of what is 
genuinely evangelic. I presume William Denny perceived my 
attitude, sympathised with it, and found it helpful. He was 
using a young man’s right to go where he can get light and 
stimulus.” 
It is surely strange that, being so minded, either biographer or 
subject should have rendered himself liable to the complaint 
we have made. It is the only inculpation we have to allege, 
and we are loth to urge it strenuously, for there is much to 
set against it. 

Denny was born in 1847 at Dumbarton. He was the son of 
an enterprising and prosperous shipbuilder, a dour but shrewd 
und kindly Scot, from whom came the strain of many charac- 
teristic qualities he reproduced. His first tutor was a local 
clergyman, who does not seem to have understood him well, 
and expected little from him. He describes him as having 
been “very flighty mentally, unable to concentrate his ideas, 
and giving no promise of his latent abilities.” Moved to 
Edinburgh, he was placed under the care of John Carmichael, 
one of the masters in the High School, a born teacher, 
andaman with that knack of winning the respectful con- 
fidence of boys which is a prime warrant of proficiency,—who, 
by-the-way, was at an earlier date the preceptor of John 
Bright. Carmichael made a more favourable estimate of 
Denny than did the parson. He described him as “the most 
intelligent, affectionate, and appreciative boy he ever had in 
his house.” Probably this opinion would not have been 
altered had he happened to know that Denny had to make 
good his footing in the school by administering to three 
fellows who teased him and sneered at him what he tells his 
mother was “a right good thrashing.” Before entering on 
his work in life, he dreamt, as most boys do, of becoming a 
poet. His father wrote to him :— 

“The Muse is a fickle jade and needs much courting before she 
is won, which is but seldom, and when those in pursuit of her soar 
from earth, they are often left to live on an element less satisfying 
than their earthly fellows get. However,I will not object to have 


a Milton in the family; and if you can combine that fame with 
being the first marine architect and engineer you will be inde- 


advantage. So mount Parnassus if you like, 
fields below if you can.” 

He did so. After a short Continental trip he entered his 
father’s yard as an apprentice. The old man told him that in 
learning his trade, he should master every branch of it,— 
that he should “ go in at the hawse-hole and out at the stern 
window.” He did so; fulfilling all requirements, losing him. 
self among the crowd of artisans, proving in every sense a true 
comrade, while he read and thought as well as wrought and 
played. Had he possessed any disposition towards a fastidious 
delicacy, it would have been knocked out of him. He had to 
be in the yard at 6 o’clock in the morning, had his meals at the 
workmen’s hours, and did not get home till 6 o’clock at night, 
At first he was roused by a servant at 5 o’clock ; but his mother 
demurred to this indulgence, and it was stopped. At first, 
also, he sometimes dropped in at the family breakfast hour of 
8 o’clock, but his father sternly, though wisely, forbade such 
a breach of rule. The effect of this rigorous initiation was 
highly advantageous. It developed characteristics not always 
allied, though their union has an inestimable value. When 
he became a master, a capitalist and captain of industry, 
he was as precise and exacting as the hardest of men; 
but his strict nicety was tempered by knowledge and 


but mind the green 


friendship. His intercourse with his workpeople was 
ever frank, courteous, considerate; but his rules were 
punctilious. One was “that no man should enter a room 


where girls were working without taking off his hat. When 
he met a workman in the street with his wife, he never failed 
to lift his own. He was scrupulously courteous to domestics, 
He could not endure to see a woman doing a man’s work. 
When he returned from a holiday, he brought presents for 
every one in the house, distributing them with his own hand.” 
His energy and benevolence, his strength and mildness, had 
their reward. During a bad time of trade depression, his 
workmen came to him with a request “ that their wages might 
be lowered on a steamer which was being built on specula- 
lation to keep them in employment, the rivetters, the least 
esteemed among shipbuilding trades, leading the way.” 
Latterly the rules of the yard became the product of a joint 
committee of delegates chosen by masters and men. They are 
uncommonly stiff and searching, and are enforced by a system 
of fines at once minute and inexorable. The proceeds are paid 
into the insurance fund provided in case of accident; and at 
the close of the year, whatever their amount, an equal sum is 
subscribed by the firm. As a business administrator, and as 
a naval architect, Denny achieved distinction. Mr. White, 
the Constructor at the Admiralty, contributes a chapter 
wherein he sets forth his abundant and valuable labours in 
the latter capacity. They consisted both in experimental 
research and novel applications of science. Besides, he was 
a philanthropist and public-spirited citizen, a man of 
independent judgment and restless intellectual activity, 
who combined a wide reach of penetrative thought with 
a serviceable literary faculty, and who gave prompt and 
unwearying aid in every form to what made for the causes 
of education, general and technical, of temperance and social 
purity, and of religion as a reprover, enlightener, purifier, and 
guide towards perfection. Politically he called himself a 
Radical. Yet he wrote of the Queen:—* Our Queen has 
redeemed her order for us by the goodness of her life. She 
has a very warm place in my Radical heart. The London 
tradesmen who blame her, the London snobs who join them 
in their cackle, are unable to appreciate her worth.” He was 
delighted when Henry Broadhurst was made a Minister of the 
Crown. He thought his face fine, manly, sensible, and added : 
—‘It is a grand step forward to appoint men to honour 
without considering wealth or rank, simply on the ground of 
worth.” In ethics be became strongly impressed by the 
writings of James Hinton, whom, with the exaggeration of 
enthusiasm, he lauded as having done for morals what Sir 
Isaac Newton did for physics. He heartily embraced Hinton’s 
altruism, though the better balance of his mind and the 
correction of his practical experience saved him from Hinton’s 
serious errors. How far he moved from the notions with which 
he came into early contact, that from the first repelled, and 
might have done him mischief, may be guessed from this 
sketch of a hyper-Calvinistic clergyman he used to meet :— 

«He was a man of imposing presence, of choleric temperament, 


of powerful, passionate nature, full of fun, humour, and laughter, 
with a talent for telling a good story, capable of great outbursts of 





pendent of your publisher, which most poets would find to their 


wrath, frank and outspoken even to cynicism. He scorned apologies 
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for his creed, or softening phrases, or weak, illogical compromises, 
or watery dilutions of Calvinism mixed with Arminianism to 
suit soft heads and mawkish tastes. He regarded the theology 
of the Westminster Confession as capable of demonstration by 
irresistible logic; and would not hesitate to call the man who 
did not accept it a fool, an idiot, or an intellectual weakling. 
It is reported that, preaching on the familiar text, ‘I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me,’ he began his sermon with this 
sentence, pronounced with an emphasis that attracted universal 
attention :—‘ “ All men,” that is, the elect.’ The story is typical, 
and does him no injustice. The effect of such preaching on Denny 
was great, but not such as the preacher aimed at. It made him 
say,—‘ Rather Atheism than belief in such a God.” 

It is sad to know that Denny, a man so liberal and severe, 
so indulgent yet unbending, so capable and devoted, so prone 
to make merciful but equitable allowance for the infirmities 
and errors, the hindrances and temptations of men, while also 
so intent on binding them over to self-denial, strengthening 
their sense of accountability, and pointing with an im- 
portunate earnestness to moral virtue as the true aim and 
only happiness of the soul, should have met a premature 
and tragic death far off from home and friends. He was a 
pioneer in developing the navigation of the River Plate and 
its tributaries. He had gone to Buenos Ayres in connection 
with this business. For some time exhaustion and illness lay 
upon him. Years before, an attack of typhoid left a numbness 
on one side which never passed off. It was symptomatic of 
incipient nervous decay. At Belgrano he became much 
depressed. Friends noticed a far-off look in his eyes, and 
heard him bewail the absence of his ‘family. On March 17th, 
1887, he died by his own hand. Who can doubt this eclipse 
was prelude to the dawn of a bright day? Dr. Bruce at the 
close, while admitting that Denny was not faultlessly orthodox 
as tested by conventional standards, adds :—“I am very sure 
I have seen few better men and better Christians. I accept, 
without reserve, the testimony wrung from the heart of an 
afflicted father: ‘He was a prince: he is a king.’ ” 





PAUL’S “PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE.”* 
THE translator of this “ great work,” as he calls it, has not 
produced a book that can be recommended to English readers 
who are unacquainted with German. And English readers 
with a good knowledge of German will hardly care to pore 
long over the dry and dull lucubrations of a pbilologist of the 
calibre of Professor Paul. These lucubrations, it seems, though 
they have reached a second edition, find little favour in the 
eyes of the author’s “professional brethren.” For some of 
them think his treatise too general, and others think it 
too elementary, and all (not unnaturally) “wish for some- 
thing more cleverly expressed.” But here the Professor 
gives his genius the rein, and declares, once for all, that 
he writes for those alone who are convinced, with him- 
self, that science is not forwarded by complicated hypo- 
theses, however cleverly and sagaciously they may be puzzled 
out; but by simple fundamental thoughts which are evident 
in themselves, but only prove fruitful if they are brought to 
clear consciousness, and carried out with strict consistency. 
Now, it is clearly open to surmise that the Professor is here 
professing much too much. A book on a subject so kaleido- 
scopic as language would, if executed in a manner corre- 
sponding to his ideal, be a sable swan unsilvered. And we can 
only say we have searched his treatise in vain for the simple 
self-evident thoughts of which he is so laudably self-conscious. 
Here, for instance, is a specimen of his thoughts, and as he 
has printed it in italics, it may be regarded as a favourable 
specimen. “It is an axiom of fundamental significance,” he 
says, “ which we must never lose from sight, that all purely 
psychical reciprocal operation comes to its fulfilment in the 
individual mind alone. All intercourse of mind with mind is 
merely indirect, and is rendered possible merely by physics 
showing the way.” And here is Professor Paul's fundamental 
notion of the subject which he professes to expound :—“ The 
true object of philological study is the entire sum of the 
products of the linguistic activity of the entire sum of 
individuals in their reciprocal relations.” Now, without 
prejudice, we should describe such Teutonic utterances 
as these as indicating that the thoughts which they are 
supposed “to bring to clear consciousness and to carry out 
with strict consistency,” are thoughts of the kind which most 
Englishmen are content to regard as muddled. Let us, how- 





* Principles of the History of Language. By Hermann Paul. Translated by 
H. A, Strong, M,A. London: Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co, 1838. 





ever, leave the main propositions of the Professor aside for the 
moment, and watch him a little more closely at the humbler 
portions of his task. It is a matter of indifference where we 
direct our attention ; but as his translator, Mr. H. A. Strong, 
is Professor of Latin in University College, Liverpool, we will 
begin with the German Professor’s mode of dealing with some 
Latin phrases. Hectoris Andromache is, as English schoolboys 
are taught to believe, an elliptical phrase, and may mean 
“ Hector’s wife ” or “widow Andromache.” There isan ellipse 
of the word uzxor or vidua as unmistakable in Hectoris Andro- 
mache, as there is an ellipse of the word “colt” or “ horse ” in 
“the Duke of Westminster’s ‘Ormonde.’” Professor Paul 
knows a trick worth two of that, or worth nothing at all, and 
he says that “if instead of Hectoris Andromache we can say 
more exactly—[meaning explicitly ?]—Andromache uxor Hee- 
toris, it by no means follows that in the shorter expression 
the form uxor is to be supplied, for it may be inde- 
pendently explained by the general function of the geni- 
tive; and whoever assumes an ellipse here must, if he be 
logical, follow the grammarians of the sixteenth century 
in assuming ellipse for every genitive.” The Professor 
apparently forgets here that there are ellipses and ellipses. 
The grammarians he glances at described the genitive as the 
possessive case. Hector’s wife was with them the wife 
belonging to Hector, and Hector’s Andromache was the 
Andromache who belonged to Hector, and she, this Andro- 
mache, happened to be his wife. But Hector’s ‘Gulathe’ was the 
‘Galathe’ that belonged to Hector ; and this happened to be his 
horse. It would be waste of time to waste words on this point, 
or on the Professor’s still more fanciful explanation of the 
ellipse of juvat in fortes fortuna. He quotes other examples of 
what he calls a subject-nominative followed by an accusative 
without a verb, and he says, working out some fundamental 
thought of his that we cannot explicate, “these constructions 
are not explained by leaving a word to be supplied.” And 
“we must,” says this most absolute Professor, “ we must 
rather say: Two notions are here combined in the form of 
nominative and accusative, because they stand in the same 
relation as that which, in a more complete sentence, holds 
between subject and predicate.” Now, while saying quite firmly 
that it is out of the power of whole battalions of Professors 
of all nationalities to bring such notions as these into vogue, 
we may say with equal confidence that the Professor who 
enunciates them is likely to be found in a minority of one. 
And how far a genuine incapacity to analyse such simple 
grammatical constructions may have a tendency to vitiate the 
author’s wider inductions, is a question for any reader, who 
chooses, to answer for himself. The author, as it seems to us, 
has thrown psychology and physiology into a metaphysical 
cauldron, and the philology which is evolved thence is rather 
mixed. An English student will feel that he is being mocked 
by the gentle dullness which seriously asserts that too much is 
a psychological predicate in the phrase,—“ Thou hast moved 
the bench too much.” And when he reads that in the 
passive sentence, “ The tailor was seldom talked of, the passive 
serves to make the psychological also the grammatical 
subject,” he will probably think that Professor Paul’s pre- 
dicates and subjects are very “fearful wildfowl.” Moreover, 
there is no compensatory interest in this volume, as there 
is in Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, to make up 
for its deficiency in usefulness; for if we may make so 
sweeping an assertion, there is not a single page in the 
volume which can be qualified as even fairly interesting. 
In his remarks on gender, the Professor shirks the question 
why German is the only European language, if we are right 
in thinking so, which makes the Sun feminine and the Moon 
masculine. It was difficult to refrain from smiling at the bold 
way, to put it mildly, in which Max Miller defended this 
vagary of his native language. But Professor Paul has 
resources of which that great philologist was not possessed, 
and is confident that “neither natural sex nor that ascribed by 
fancy has anything to do with grammar.” 

The origin of language is one of the things of which wise 
men are content to remain in ignorance. A hypothesis as 
probable as any,—that a reasonable being who started with 
nothing more than a capacity for imitating sounds would ulti- 
mately evolve such linguistic marvels as the language of Plato 
and Shakespeare,—is not a whit more marvellous than that 
reasonable beings with a capacity for counting their fingers 
should ultimately triumph over space and time, so to speak, 
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with mathematics. The real object of philology is to dis- 
cover, if possible, how the language of Greece, for instance, 
rose like an exhalation, and then gradually died away; and 
how Englishmen, to take another instance, may best be taught 
to reverence and, as far as in them lies, to keep intact and 
pure, the noble language which they have inherited. There 
should be found a place, we think, for questions like these 
in a history of the principles of language; but Professor 
Paul thinks otherwise, and if his book gives more pleasure 


than we think it is likely to give to English readers, we shall . 


be greatly surprised. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Doctors and Doctors. By Graham Everitt. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—These ‘curious chapters in medical history and 
quackery ” contain some interesting and, we may add, instructive 
matter. The old feuds between physician and surgeon, the more 
recent disputes between physicians and apothecaries, the endless 
eccentricities of belief in remedies, the impostures of the knowing 
andthe delusions of the ignorant, the tricks of the medical trade, and 
other kindred subjects, are discussed and described in this volume. 
There is a picturesque chapter with the title of ‘‘ The Red Cross 
on the Door,” which contains, among other curious things, some 
extracts from the diary of Dr. Nathaniel Hodges. Dr. Hodges stuck 
to his post throughout the course of the Great Plague of London, and 
escaped unhurt, thanks, he thought, to the virtues of good Canary 
wine. ‘“ Good Canary,’ however, was not so useful a friend in 
ordinary times, for the unlucky doctor died in a debtor’s prison 
some twenty years afterwards. One of the bearers of the dead 
attributed his immunity, in the first place, to tobacco. When he 
had not his pipe in his mouth, “he supplied its place with garlic 
and rue.” But the learned physician had no opinion of tobacco. 
There are interesting chapters on mineral waters; on “modern 
miracles,” including the cases at Lourdes; and on American 
spiritualism. Under the heading of “ Medicine Mania,” there is 
the account of a strange “patent medicine” trial. Altogether, 
this is a readable book. 


Parochial Sermons. By the Right Rev. James Fraser, D.D., second 
Bishop of Manchester. Edited by J. W. Diggle, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—When a man has made his mark and passed away from 
this world, his whole career has an interest attaching to it; and 
on this account, these early sermons of the late Bishop Fraser 
are more valuable than from their intrinsic value,—though that is 
not small, if their “ parochial” character is taken into considera- 
tion. Still, one perceives a growth, both in thought and power of 
utterance, in the later ones which proves the justness of the 
editor’s remark in his preface :—‘‘ The same spirit speaks through 
all the sermons: only in later life, its voice was enlarged by the 
expansion of its opportunities for utterance.” Yet the remarks on 
the continuance to the present time of primitive blessings, in the 
sermon on “ Diversities of Gifts,” have a ring of maturity about 
them, though spoken so long ago as 1860. They have a special 
claim on our attention now that “faith-healing” is so much 
talked of, for he unfolds what will seem to many a truer principle. 
The only part we can quote precedes various examples of the con- 
tinuance of “ gifts,” amongst which Mezzofanti, as an interpreter 
of tongues, and George Miiller, as a man whose faith removes 
mountains, are brought into a proximity which would probably 
astonish both. He says:—‘‘ Though these gifts have ceased in 
these latter days—for some inscrutable purpose of the divine 
counsel—to be miraculous, they still exist, every one of them, as the 
fruit of labour and reward of toil; tokens of a great and blessed 
law, the necessity of man’s co-operation with God, as in his 
spiritual, so in his intellectual development; tokens of the Holy 
Spirit’s continued presence with the Church, and that the promise 
of the Lord Jesus has been abundantly fulfilled. 'To some persons, 
whose notions have been formed upon a narrow, and, as it seems 
to me, untenable theory, this language will appear over-strained and 
extravagant...... They will say, ‘Do you mean to assert that 
these gifts of which the Apostle speaks can really be claimed for 
men and women now?’ I do mean it, and that in very truth and 
soberness. I do not wish to put forth a paradox, but to proclaim 
what I believe to be a real doctrine of the Gospel. The power to 
heal; the power to prophesy; the power to discern between the 
spirit of truth and the spirit of falsehood ; the power to interpret 
tongues, are gifts that are actually enjoyed and exercised by 
living men.” And further on :—‘I say this not to degrade our 
notions of a miracle—God forbid!—but to raise and enlarge 
our notions of the works of God.” Another most instructive 
sermon is the last but one in the volume, on “ Reality and 
Religion.” We can only give one sentence throwing light on a 








subject which needs much, in many minds :— No doubt it is well 
to read the Bible as a whole, remembering only that it is a whole, 
composed of independent parts, the offspring of independent minds, 
though all guided by one controlling Spirit.” 


Our Priests and their Tithes. By a Priest of the Province of 
Canterbury. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—We do not quite 
understand the reform here suggested. We are to have “ personal 
and not local endowment.” That is plain; but we are not satisfied 
with the safeguards suggested. But if the author can persuade 
all professing Christians of the “sacred obligation as well as 
privilege of paying tithes of all God’s gifts,” there is little need 
of his doing anything else. All spiritual work will be amply 
provided for. 


Heligoland and the Islands of the North Sea. By William George 
Black. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The matter contained in this 
book, made up as it is of the results of personal observation, 
history, and old legends, ought to make it very interesting; but, 
perhaps owing to the combination of the three, it fails to be so, 
And yet there is some kind of orderly arrangement, and the facts, 
geographical, topographical, and historical, must be new to the 
majority of English readers, most of whom know only a little 
about Heligoland, and nothing at all about the Frisian Islands, 
to which Germans resort in considerable numbers for sea-bathing, 
and its accompaniments of bands and Kursaal. One of these 
islands, called Sylt, has a legend which so greatly concerns 
our own, that we must present it for the consideration of 
geologists :—“Once upon a time there was a great ship in 
which the giants sailed the North Sea; some say it was 
the vessel in which the first Frisians reached Sylt. It was 
so big that when the captain (whose name was Nald—the 
chroniclers are always definite in such matters; his ship was the 
‘Mannigfuald’) gave his orders, he had to gallop about the 
deck on a swift horse. The cook had a boat in which to pick up 
the meat out of the soup-tureen. The sailors were youths when 
they went up the rigging, but old and grey-haired when they 
came down again. Once this ship got into the English Channel ; 
but as was to be expected, the Strait was too narrow, and the ship 
stuck. Nald was a man of ingenuity.: He ordered the sides of 
the ‘ Mannigfuald’ to be washed over with white soap; the plan 
was successful; the vessel slid through, but the soap adhered to 


ted 


the rocks, and that is why the cliffs of Dover are white to this day ! 


Planetary and Stellar Studies. By John Ellard Gore. (Roper 
and Drowley.)—Mr. Gore has collected here between thirty and 
forty papers on various astronomical topics. These, as some- of 
the marvels of the stellar universe, as the binary stars, for 
instance, and the dimensions of the star-clusters, are specially 
noteworthy. The twelfth paper, “ Variable Stars,” may also be 
mentioned. When we come to the planets, we seem to be more at 
home; the figures are not so overpoweringly large. Mr. Gore’s 
is an interesting volume, and not too technical for the ordinary 
reader. 

Mr. Nagendra Nath Ghose has written Kristo das Pal: a Study. 
(S. K. Lahiri, Caleutta.)—Kristo das Pal was a pioneer in the 
movement of which we see a later outcome in the recent ‘“Con- 
gress.” He aspired to see an Indian Civil Service, and, we 
suppose, an Indian Army. His attitude, indeed, according to his 
biographer, “ was one of unwavering loyalty to the English power, 
and of regard for the rights of the Indian people.” With India 
governed and defended by natives, there is no room for the English 
power, and “loyalty” can be little else than a facon de parler. 
This account is interesting; but we cannot quite understand Mr. 
Ghose’s position. The end of his book is as much a complaint 
against Nature as against England. 

Sheik Hassan, the Spiritualist. By S. A. Hillam. (W. H. Allen 
and Co.)—This is a curious story of crime and of necromancy. 
The evocations practised by the Sheik are very grim scenes indeed. 
The Sheik, poor man, does not appear, for all his spiritualist:c 


| power, to have been successful. He could call up the spirits of 


the past and of the future. But he could not secure his own 
happiness, or even his own life. Doubtless that is a lesson worth 
learning. 

We may commend to students of history or ethics, Seneca on 
Benefits, translated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. (Bell and Sons.)— 
“‘ Seneca,” the translator rightly says, “seems almost forgotten in 
modern times.” Yet he is full of interest, for he represents what 
was probably acommon habit of thought in the more serious minds 
in Rome during the first century of our era. It is just possible 
that he may have heard of Christianity. However that may be, 
the moral ideas of Christianity were “in the air’ when he wrote; 
for it can hardly be doubted, whatever view we may take of the 
origin of the religion, it came at that time of the world’s history to 
which it was suited. Evolutionists and revelationists may agree 
in conceding this. This suggests one of the sources of interest in 
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Seneca. Another is to be found in the glimpses he gives us of 
Roman life and manners. English readers cannot have a better 
guide than Mr. Stewart. " 

Invisible Powers of Nature. By E. M. Caillard. (John Murray.) 
—The writer has undoubtedly gone about the subject in the right 
way,—that is to say, supplying elementary facts as to the most 
common laws of Nature, without overburdening the subject with 
details. It is, indeed, the sort of discourse that would need no 
effort of the mind to grasp, or closeness of attention. Whether 
or not it will cause that craving for mental discipline, is doubtful. 
We rather think that most readers hanker after information 
alone ; still, the disciplinary stage might come later. 

History of the Waldenses of Italy. By Emilio Comba. (Truelove 
and Shirley.) —Dr. Comba, of the Waldensian Theological College, 
Florence, would seem at first to be all that a historian of the 
brave people that defied the thunders of Rome should be. He 
is learned, a scholar, and an enthusiast; and yet, after all, we 
cannot call his work a history. Instead of writing a calm and 
consecutive narrative of the events which occurred from Waldo’s 
time to the Reformation, he has given us a story indeed, but a 
story in which historical sequence is scarcely preserved at all; 
sometimes eloquent, often incoherent, and full of argument and 
polemics, and which is constantly stopped to discuss either the 
Waldenses or their religion. Their religion was an essential part 
of their State; but when expelled from the Roman Church, they 
became a separate people, and as such had a history apart from 
mere doctrine. Then, too, where are the map and the index? The 
geography as it is, is vague, especially to those who are not 
Italians ; and there is hardly any information about the Crusades. 
Dr. Comba evidently knows a great deal about the followers of 
Waldo, but we must subscribe to the “great authority ” whom 
he quotes, that ‘‘the history of the ancient Waldenses certainly 
remains to be written.” 

The Very Same Man. By Greville Gordon. (Charles Burnet 
and Co.)—The man in question turns up three times, and his 
reappearance after having been once buried is indeed startling. 
Hew he contrived to simulate death, why he did so, and the 
manner in which he committed some successful forgeries, we will 
not divulge. We never heard of any man contriving and carrying 
out such a complicated and unusual system of deception. One 
has to keep a tight hold of the thread to be able to retrace one’s 
steps from the maze. Its ingenuity seems to be its only excuse, 
and the writer probably means us to infer that it was the 
roundaboutness of the plan alone which prevented its discovery. 
The tale is well told; there is plenty of incident and excitement, 
especially when the final hide-and-seek comes on, in which the 
“same man” shows his skill, and again disappears with flying 
colours. 

History of South Africa, 1691-1795. By G.M‘Call Theal. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mr. M‘Call’s first volume, it will be 
remembered, related the history of the years 1486-1691 ; the period 
now under review ends with the occupation of the Colony by the 
English in 1795. It is the record of a glowing and prosperous 
Colony, which, in spite of bad harvests, droughts, bushmen, and 
much misgovernment, looked forward to a great future, a future 
which, as far as independence was concerned, ceased at the end of 
the last century. The Dutch, though much troubled by the 
natives, had few disasters to check their career of trade. We 
read of an earthquake in 1695, two terrible outbreaks of small- 
pox in 1713 and 1755, a great gale in 1722, and the war with 
England in 1780. The absence of a steady stream of immigra- 
tion doubtless prevented the Colony from becoming populous; still, 
the revenue increased from £5,000 in the last years of the seven- 
teenth century, to £8,000 in 1713, £12,000 in 1756, £17,000 in 1781 ; 
finally, for the three years 1792-94, when the accounts were last 
audited, reaching over £30,000. The expenditure of the Colony was 
generally double the revenue, though latterly it had been reduced. 
Frequent efforts were made by the colonists in the direction of 
silk, tobacco, indigo, olives, and tree-culture, and the rearing of 
sheep for wool, which were not, however, successful. Cape wine had 
always been appreciated, but the quality suffered from the ignorance 
of the growers. The relations of the Dutch with the natives were, 
as they always will be, strained, and life on the exposed farms was 
generally unsafe. Mr. M‘Call Theal has collected much interesting 
and historical matter, and if he sometimes makes his various 
details overlap, he has also written a valuable and decidedly in- 
teresting history of the Dutch in South Africa,—all the more 
interesting for the fact that, in spite of the waning of the Dutch 
East India Company, which had begun as early as 1723, the 
Colony for another seventy years prospered and increased under 
Dutch rule. 

Microscopical Physiography of Rock-Making Minerals. By H. 
Rosenbusch. Translated by Joseph P. Iddings. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Students should be very grateful for Mr, Iddings’s transla- 











tion of Professor Rosenbusch’s exhaustive work on rock-making 
minerals. It has been carefully abridged so as to retain only 
matter really necessary to the exact student, who will find in its 
somewhat technical language that thoroughness which belongs to 
German science. There are upwards of one hundred and fifty- 
six photo-micrographs of minerals in a series of twenty-six plates, 
which are as good as photo-micrographs generally are, and several 
woodcuts. If possible, we should have liked to see woodcuts of 
all the minerals mentioned in the text. Still, the morphology, 
the chemical and physical properties, and the specially mineral 
part, form altogether a valuable reference and teaching volume. 

Her Last Run. By the Hon. Mrs. W. R. D. Forbes. 2 vols. (F. 
V. White and Co.)—There is plenty of hunting and love-making 
in Her Last Run, and also some little dramatic power; otherwise, 
the characters do not call for much comment. Madge, the heroine, 
is the best. They all ride very straight, so much so that three of 
them nearly break their necks ; and one, a lady, is actually killed 
at the end of the second volume. On the whole, there is plenty 
of incident, and the plot, a good one, is well worked out. The 
wicked woman of the story is decidedly a cold-blooded creature, 
and is drawn as only one woman can draw another. By-the-way, 
we should like to know how the telegram from the post-office could 
be in the same writing as that on the form taken to the office! 
The writer is somewhat too fond of using the slang of the hunting- 
field, and is at the same time impressed with the idea that she 
must write up to a style. Both these are bad faults, and there is 
yet another,—her men are very rough and rude to the women 
they love, to say nothing of swearing. A gentleman must have 
other virtues besides hard-riding. 

The Shadow of a Life. By J. Lawrence Hornibrook. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—This single-volume novel of two hundred 
and. thirty-eight pages deserves special and favourable notice, not 
because of any great merits as regards style or plot-construction, 
but because it is a spirited, and on the whole successful, attempt 
to meet French sensational fiction of the Boisgobey or Gaboriau 
order on its own field. Inspector Jordine, who is the true hero of 
it, is not quite a Lecoq; his mental characteristics are, indeed, 
English, not French. But he is quite the equal of Lecoq in 
shrewdness and strength of will. Then The Shadow of a Life is 
full, almost to overflowing, of murders, hairbreadth escapes, 
villains, and love-mysteries. The episode of the unfortunate girl, 
Marie, who saves her lover from death at the hands of an assassin 
only to see him appropriated by a rival, is exceptionally well told; 
and the portrait of the Count de Hagen, the chief scoundrel of the 
Chateau Rouge, is indubitably a powerful one. If Mr. Hornibrook 
would but confine within reasonable limits his tendency to melo- 
dramatic writing, he would probably attain a considerable success 
in the line of fiction which he has adopted. 

Miss Elsie. By H. Mary Wilson. (Religious Tract Society.)— 
There is, indeed, not much about ‘‘ Miss Elsie” in the tale before 
us; it is principally devoted to the record of a domestic servant's 
career. Hannah, the individual in question, acts as nurse to “ Miss 
Elsie,” who goes through much tribulation, but finally, to her 
“nurse’s”’ satisfaction, secures her lover and a fair slice of happi- 
ness. There are some very apt and sensible remarks on service, 
and the trials and temptations to be overcome in performing 
honourable service, which should lend a value to the book in the 
eyes of many readers. 

Twice Rescued. By Nellie Cornwall. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)— 
This is a touching story of a little boy rescued from drowning by 
an old Cornishman, and who is afterwards stolen by the gipsies 
and has to be rescued again. We have some interesting and 
homely details of Cornish life, and also mix occasionally with the 
gipsies in their Epping Forest home. The old couple, brother 
and sister, are a very fascinating study, and display the writer’s 
knowledge of the quaint customs and manners which belong alone 
to Cornwall. There could not be a more delightful old man than 
“ Granfer Gamelegs,” or a more typical old-maid than his sister. 

Therefore. By Florence E. Burch. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—The writer has endeavoured to put before her readers what she 
conceives to be the troubles which would most likely happen to a 
young girl who undertakes housekeeping with an invalid mother, 
and is considerably handicapped by the shadow of a departed 
greatness, in this case an elder sister who has just married. All 
the annoyances which young housekeepers usually suffer from are 
touched upon. There is the aforesaid nervous mother, the old and 
short-tempered maiden aunt, the servants who are never tired of 
referring to the power which lately held sway, and the master of 
the house, who, perhaps more than all the rest, draws comparisons 
between past and present, and always to the advantage of the 
old customs. For many, Therefore will have a real and vivid 
interest. 

The Youngest Miss Lorton. By Nora Perry. (‘Ticknor and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A.)--In this collection of stories, we select “That Ridiculous 
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Child” as being perhaps the best, and having many pointed and 
wholesome truths in it. It relates the progress of an acquaintance 
between two children in different stations of life. The writer has 
drawn with great force and directness the character of the poorer 
of the two. In Bella we see that fierce, reckless, and irritable 
nature which catches fire ina moment at any suspected superiority. 
As in this case, typical of many thousands, this jealous and 
resentful spirit against any one must make the lives of those who 
possess it a perfect misery. Little Bella, however, stands up for 
her class, and makes many a good thrust on their behalf, which 
will be admitted by all. The other stories, if not so good, have 
each their moral, and all are interesting. We would recommend 
them to children especially. 

Physiography. By Edward Hull, M.A. (C. W. Deacon and Co.)— 
This is a very compact little text-book, with introductory chapters 
on “ The Earth as a Planet,” and “ Terrestrial Physics,” and also 
some chapters on the distribution of botanical and animal life, 
illustrated by maps, plates, and diagrams. Professor Hull has used 
the extended definition of “ Physiography” in its very widest 
sense, and we think he is right, especially with regard to the last 
chapters of the book. He might have given, we think, many more 
interesting details about particular localities; but the limits of 
space, we suppose, prevented him. Still, for an “introduction,” 
this volume is all that is wanted or necessary. 

Untrodden Paths in Rowmania. By Mrs. Walker. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Mrs. Walker has done good service to her fellow- 
countrymen, and still more to her fellow-countrywomen, who run 
up and down the earth, and are always seeking for fresh places to 
run up and down in, by opening up the almost unknown Car- 
pathians and the beautiful scenery and architecture to be found 
there. Howiit is the Alpine Club have not made the Carpathians, 
with summits of 8,000 and 9,000 feet, known to the travelling 
public, we do not know, especially as the Carpathian scenery 
appears to possess that highest attribute of good scenery, according, 
we believe, to Dr. Johnson, a good hotel in the foreground. The 
hotels are the monasteries, and the monasteries of Roumania, like 
those of England in olden times, are situated in the most lovely 
and romantic spots. Nowhere else in Europe can the monastic 
system be seen at work so well, though even in Roumania these 
retreats are shorn of their former grandeur. But at Agapia 
Nunnery there is a community of 400. Niamtz, formally a fortress 
as well as a monastery, reckoned 1,000 inhabitants, had stabling 
for 300 horses, and a guest-hall for 100 diners, and even now con- 
tains 376 members ; and Secu, high up on the mountains, numbers 
still 60 monks. When we remember that Westminster Abbey in 
its palmy days did not exceed this latter number, it may be 
imagined that these great foundations have architectural glories 
to show which, set as they are in a country more beautiful than 
that of Bolton or Tintern, are well worth a visit. The roads 
appear to be somewhat rough, and occasionally the accommoda- 
tion; but on the whole, Mrs. Walker and her friends seem to 
have fared remarkably well. 

History of Australian Exploration, 1788-1888. By Ernest Favenc, 
(Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh.)—This is a very elaborata 
summary of the variot.s expeditions which revealed the new world 
of Australia to its explorers and inhabitants. It is, in fact, more 
extensive than its “‘ centenary ” title indicates, as no small space 
is devoted to the voyages of the Dutch, Portuguese, and French ex- 
plorers who preceded Captain Cook, as well as to Captain Cook him- 
self, who does not fall within the century 1788-1888. Indeed, one of 
the most interesting parts of the book is the discussion whether 
Australia was, in fact, discovered by a Norman-Frenchman, De 
Gonneville, in 1503, and whether certain rock paintings discovered 
by Lieutenant Grey in 1838 on the West Coast of Australia 
were or were not painted by some member of De Gonneville’s 
crew. The stories of the various expeditions are told in 
a somewhat dry, not to say dull manner, and rather with 
a view to their scientific and geographical results than to 
the interest of the story. Yet through this dryness of style, the 
tragic interest which attaches to most of those expeditions from 
the dangers, difficulties, and disasters which overtook so many of 
them, forces itself and leaves on the reader a terrible impression 
of the amount of suffering that is endured by the pioneer of civilisa- 
tion. It is true that the great tragedies of Burke and Wills and 
Leichardt were largely due to their own impetuousity in the race 
for the honours of discovery. But the hardships, and worse, 
endured by tried and steady men like Sturt and Stuart, showed that 
pioneering, at all events in a country like Australia, is one of the 
hardest trials to which human intelligence and courage can be put. 
It seems strange now to read that the Blue Mountains of New South 
Wales, the tourist’s favourite resort, formed for close on half-a- 
century an impassable barrier to the oldest community in Australia, 
and that miles and miles of country in South Australia and Queens- 
land, and elsewhere, condemned by the early explorers as hopeless 








deserts, now teem with flocks and herds compared with which Job’s 
pastoral wealth was poverty indeed. One can hardly help feeling 
that, with irrigation and the storage of water now practised on a 
colossal scale, the parts of Australia still reputed wilderness wil] 
blossom as the rose. The waters of the myriad creeks that now 
run to earth must rest somewhere, and Mr. Favenc rises to elo- 
quence in discussing how they can be tapped and brought to the 
surface. South Australia has still three hundred thousand square 
miles of unexplored country, and West Australia more than half- 
a-million, just touched here and there by the tracks of explorers, 
But one cannot help hoping that their exploration will be left to 
the steady progress of the stocksman and the mineral searcher, and 
that no more lives will be lost or broken in the somewhat empty 
desire of being the first to cross a given tract, and call the lands 
after their own names. 


Historical Geography of the British Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, 
Vol. I. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.)—Mr. Lucas, whose “ Intro- 
duction to a Historical Geography” we noticed over a year ago 
(Spectator, November 12th, 1887), has now issued the first instal- 
ment of such a work, dealing with our possessions in Europe, 
Asia (excluding India), and the Indian Ocean. In the case of 
each Dependency, a full and interesting historical account is given ; 
and though many dry facts are included in the narrative, they 
are most of them made to appear living, and to be really connected 
with the existing organism that has been evolved out of them. 
Every section ends with characteristic “general résumés,” in 
which the author brings out in a few simple but often suggestive 
sentences, the present position of each Colony in regard to its 
historico-geographical relations with the Mother-country and with 
other nations. For instance, Mr. Lucas says of Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Cyprus :—‘“The history of these three dependencies has 
followed their geography. They have been in past times points 
at which Europe and the East, Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
have met. And if they have now passed into the hands of a 
Christian Power from the North of Europe, their present owner 
has, beyond all Western nations, an interest in the East, and has 
become the sovereign of a large multitude of Mohammedan 
peoples.” Again, in regard to Aden, he observes :—“ Like 
Gibraltar, it is one of the main gates on the high roads of the 
world, held by the leading naval and commercial Power. Like 
Gibraltar, though not in Africa it commands the African coast. 
As bare of products as any spot on the surface of the globe, its 
position makes it the scene of a vast transit trade. It has great 
historical interest, as having been in the past, as it is in the 
present, one of the meeting places of the world ; and its possession 
gives Great Britain a foothold in the land which was the birth- 
place of Mohammedanism.” Among other features, Mr. Lucas is 
careful to note peculiarities in the population of the Colonies. 
For instance, at Mauritius, “concurrently with emancipation in 
1835, the immigration of Indian coolies began; few probably fore- 
seeing that, after fifty years of the system, two-thirds of the in- 
habitants of the island would be Indian.” Another region where 
an alien (not European) population already outnumbers the 
aboriginal inhabitants is the Malay Peninsula, “the dividing line 
between the Indian and Chinese Seas, and the Indian and Chinese 
races; consequently, in the Straits Settlements, Indians and 
Chinese are found meeting on Malayan ground. The Chinese, 
however, have immigrated in far greater numbers than the 
Indians, and are a stronger and more determined element in the 
population.” Some excellent maps help to make this volume of 
great use to the student, whether at school or in the counting- 
house or elsewhere, who for scientific, commercial, or political 
purposes is anxious to realise the condition and capabilities of 
England’s varied possessions. 


Round About New Zealand: being Notes from a Journal of Three 
Years’ Wanderings in the Antipodes. By E. W. Payton. (Chapman 
and Hall.)\—Three things appear to be certain about New 
Zealand,—that the climate is one of the finest in the world, the 
scenery most lovely, and the roads execrably bad. Mr, Payton, 
who knows what he is writing about, gives a number of facts 
which are not perhaps so well known. It may be new to some 
readers to learn that there are wealthy Maories who live in European 
style, keep their carriages, and employ white servants. The 
present race, we are told, is looked down upon by the old man- 
eaters, and not wholly without reason. The vices and diseases of 
civilisation are destroying them, and the greatest curse of all is 
whisky. That, too, is the most deadly enemy of the Colonists, 
of whom the author has some pitiful stories to tell :—* Drinking 
seems to be the one amusement of a section of the lower classes, and 
they are at it day and night when not in actual employment. Many 
men who earn £3 per week, and keep themselves on £1, will drink 
the remaining £2 regularly, and run into debt. The amount of hard 
drinking one sees everywhere is a reproach to the Colonies.” The 
passion for racing, too, is excessive, and brings plentiful evils in 
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its train. Mr. Payton complains, and the error is not peculiar to New 
Zealand, that thousands of emigrants hang about the large towns 
instead of going up-country. ‘ There is land enough,” he writes, 
«and wealth enough in the land to support many millions of 
people, if they will only settle down on it and improve it; but if 
the country is always kept to itself as it is at present, and all the 
population flock to the towns, the Colony must always be poor, 
because the real wealth of the country—i.e., the land—is neg- 
lected.” Even life up-country, however, has its drawbacks, and 
of late New Zealand farmers, like their English brethren, have 
been far from prosperous. Of the wonderful Lake region, with its 
boiling springs and siliceous terraces, Mr. Payton, like all New 
Zealand travellers up to 1886, gives an enthusiastic account. On 
June 10th in that year, as our readers will remember, a tremendous 
volcanic eruption, that was heard one hundred and twenty miles 
off at Auckland, destroyed the famous Rotomahana Lake and the 
Pink Terrace. The author visited the awful sight two days after 
the eruption began, and again later on, when it was possible to 
make a careful examination of the district. This narrative, 
written apparently for a newspaper, is printed in an appendix. 
The book deserves the attention of every one who is interested in 
New Zealand. The twenty original illustrations by Mr. Payton 
add to the attractiveness of the volume. 

Concerning Oliver Knox. By G.Colmore. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Foratale of gruesome horror, recommend us to Mr.Colmore. We 
have rarely, if ever, come across anything more utterly revolting 
than the story of Oliver Knox’s revenge. There is no denying 
that the story is powerfully written, and that the plot is handled 
with considerable skill. Indeed, had the author been content 
with sensationalism a little less horrible, he might well have given 
us an attractive novel. But it would be somewhat difficult to 
describe Concerning Oliver Knox as attractive. Itis to be regretted, 
for Mr. Colmore shows decided talent for character-painting. 
Lavinia is drawn with a skill and delicacy that most will appreciate. 
The little we have of her father is also good. But Oliver Knox 
himself is absurdly overdrawn. Indeed, he is something less than 
human. On the whole, we cannot recommend the book. 

The Morality of Nations. By Hugh Tayler. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Tayler is not far wrong in assuming, as 
he does in his preface, that an inquiry into the course of Nature, 
if conducted with care and industry, is generally valuable and 
always interesting. With regard to the volume before us, we 
cannot say that we have discovered much that is valuable, as 
throwing new light on vexed questions; but to those who are 
interested in the study of sociology, it will no doubt afford plenty 
of interest. Mr. Tayler has a chapter on the difference between 
national and individual morality, but he seems to leave it much 
where it was before. Why should not the same code exist for 
nations that exists for individuals? This is a question which 
puzzles many people, and among them Mr. Tayler. On the whole, 
however, he seems to arrive at the satisfactory conclusion that 
the standard of national morality is progressing upwards, if, 
indeed, somewhat slowly. In one place we find him congratulating 
himself that the reign of physical strength has departed. “It 
retains now,” he says, “ only the lingering spell of a lost supre- 
macy.” ‘Toa certain extent this may be true, but not quite so 
true as Mr. Tayler may think. Might—we mean physical 
might—has still a good deal to say on most subjects. Whether 
it ought to have, is quite another matter. 

The Rear-Guard of the Revolution. By James R. Gilmore. (D. 
Appleton and Co., New York.)—The emancipation of the American 
States from British rule will, we should imagine, hardly ever form 
a very palatable subject for British reading. Our mistakes in the 
past, and the well-merited punishment that they entailed upon us, 
we are ready to acknowledge frankly ; but, naturally enough, we 
do not much care to be reminded of them. In justice, however, 
to Mr. Gilmore, we are bound to say that we do not think any one 
who has taken up his book will ever regret it. Few histories are 
so pleasing and interesting as that of the first settlers in the land 
to the west of the Alleghanies. Indeed, when once begun, it is 
difficult to lay the book aside. The earlier pages of the work, 
which describe the settlement of Watanga, depict a “ Utopia” of 
a most delightful kind. Unfortunately, this state of things was 
only too short-lived, and we are soon summoned to follow the 
history of the Colony through the troubled period of the 
Revolution. This history Mr. Gilmore sets forth in a clear and 
picturesque narrative, which retains the interest of the reader 
until the last pages of his book. But Mr. Gilmore, like the rest 
of humanity, has faults, and, unfortunately, |just those faults 
which a historian should be free from. He is, in fact, too good a 
partisan to be just. His work would be better described as a 
panegyric on the heroes of Watanga, rather than as a history of 
that settlement. For instance, we find him holding up the Tories 
to the execration of all civilised humanity as taking scalps; yet 





he speaks in terms of high praise of the Whigs, who “ were ever 
ready to throttle a bear, scalp an Indian,” &c. Justice compels us 
to ask what this difference between Whig and Tory really is, that 
scalping should be a sin in the one and not in the other. Again, 
he contrasts the motives of the British officer, “love of glory and 
loyalty to his King ”—to put it shortly, his duty—with the higher 
motives, “‘love of freedom and fidelity to the rights of man,” of 
the Watanga leaders. This is a contrast which we cannot allow. 
No motive can stand higher than duty. But on the whole, Mr. 
Gilmore is well worth reading. His descriptions of fighting would 
not disgrace the pen of Mr. Rider Haggard. 

Around the World on a Bicycle. ‘“ From Teheran to Yokohama.” 
By Thomas Stevens. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is the second 
part of a very entertaining record of travel. As a matter of fact; 
Mr. Stevens’s bicycling circumitineration—if the word may be 
allowed—had very considerable gaps in it. He made his way, 
indeed, from Teheran through Persia. This is the most enter- 
taining part of his narrative. But when he got near to Afghanistan, 
he was stopped, taken to Herat under the care of an escort, and 
sent back to Persia. He was thus compelled to make his way on 
by more commonplace methods of travel. Railway and steamer 
took him to India, by way of Batoum and the overland route. In 
India he mounted the wheel again, and had some very pleasant 
experiences. But a journey of this kind from India to China was, 
as he says, not to be thought of. And, indeed, when he had got 
to Canton by steamer, be found that the Celestial Land was not 
suitable for his purpose. He had a brief experience of cycling, 
but found it not only disagreeable, but perilous. Japan, on the 
other hand, was far more pleasant. Here he felt himself at home, 
reaching Yokohama in safety. From Yokohama a steamer con- 
veyed him to San Francisco, from which he had started about two 
years and a half before. A very readable volume this, and not 
without its utility. Mr. Stevens has something to say about the 
Russians in Persia and the neighbouring countries that is well 
worth reading. His peculiar way of travelling gave him oppor- 
tunities of seeing things that those who move in more formal 
ways do not always see. 

The Republic of Plato, i.-v. With Introduction and Notes by 
T. Herbert Warren. (Macmillan.)—The notable thing in this 
volume (one of Messrs. Macmillan’s “Classical Series”) is the 
introduction, a particularly graphic and vigorously written sketch 
of the times to which the dialogue belongs, the circumstances 
and character of the speakers who take part in it, and of the 
bearing and object of the work itself. Mr. Warren illustrates 
what he writes out of a reading which has been evidently 
extended into regions not very commonly known. The same 
characteristic of widely gathered illustration appears also in the 
notes, which, in point of quality and quantity, are mostly satis- 
factory, though there are renderings and grammatical remarks 
which are open to question. On the whole, this is a valuable 
addition to the “ Classical Series.” 

Inorganic Chemistry. By A. Humboldt Sexton. (Blackie and 
Sons.)—This text-book is on a similar plan to the general run of 
chemistry primers, except that the mathematical part is placed at 
the end instead of at the beginning, a rather better plan, we are 
inclined to think, than the usual one. The style, though clear, is 
somewhat short and brief; a little fullness of style is always 
desirable in this class of text-book. The book seems quite up to 
the average standard of elementary science primers. 

The Scot in Ulster. By John Harrison. (Blackwood.)—This is 
a reprint of some articles which appeared in an Edinburgh news- 
paper in the spring of last year. They are sketches of the history 
of the Scottish settlers in Ulster, written from a standpoint the 
character of which may be inferred from Mr. Harrison’s own 
words :—“ Their English and Scottish origin seems to me to give 
to the men of Ulster an inalienable right to protest, as far as they 
are concerned, against the policy of Separation to which the Irish 
—with the genius for nicknames which they possess—at present 
give the name of Home-rule.” Mr. Harrison is, therefore, a hearty 
Unionist; but even the most ardent of Home-rulers will see 
nothing to find fault with on the score of party bias in the 
story which he tells. He shows the Scot first of all gaining a 
footing in County Down, then “settling” North Down and 
County Armagh, then figuring as the magna pars of the “ planta- 
tion” in Ulster, then bringing his Church with him into his 
new home. Mr. Harrison, in his last three chapters, treats 
of the special réle which the Scotch played during the Irish 
Rebellion of 1641, gives the history of Ulster from the Restora- 
tion to the Union, and finally dwells upon the Scotch blood 
in the Ulstermen of to-day. The historical chapters are 
written with a lucidity and vigour which are notable, especially 
as indicating that Mr. Harrison has made a decided advance 
in respect of style since he wrote his excellent little work 
on Edinburgh University. The final chapter, dealing with 
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the Ulster of to-day, is especially deserving of the attention 
of those politicians who think that the North of Ireland problem 
is a mere bagatelle. As Mr. Harrison says of the Scotch visitor 
to Ulster, “the want of strangeness in the men and women 
is what strikes him as so strange. For the men who are 
drawing the carts are like the men at home; the women at the 
cottage doors are in build and carriage like the mothers of our 
Southern Highlands; the signs of the little shops in the village 
bear well-known names,—Patterson, perhaps, or Johnstone, or 
Sloan; the boy sitting on the ‘dyke’ with nothing to do, is 
whistling ‘A man’s a man for a’that.’” It is a Scottish nation, a 
Scottish race, that the Home-rulers seek to Hibernicise. Is not 
this task beyond their power, and even if it were not, ought it 
not to be beyond their desire? Altogether, in this little book a 
too much neglected aspect of the Irish Question is presented more 
briefly, and at the same time more completely, than it has ever 
yet been. One regrets, however, to find that while the Scotland 
of Ulster has had time to give the world engineers, soldiers, 
politicians, and diplomatists, it has not had time to “raise” a single 
distinguished artist or man of letters. 

We have received the sixth volume of H. H. Wilson’s Translation 
of the Rig-Veda Sanhitd, edited by W. F. Webster, M.A. (Triibner.) 
—It contains “a collection of ancient Hindu hymns,” constituting 
part of the seventh and eighth Ashtaka of the Rig-Veda. 

Electric Bells, and All About Them. By 8. R. Bottone. (Whittaker 
and Co.)—We had occasion to notice Mr. Bottone’s “ Electrical 
Instruments for Amateurs” not long ago, and now we must class 
Electric Bells in the same category of useful handbooks. This 
volume is doubtless intended more for the bell-fitter than the 
amateur; the former certainly requires it as much, and often more, 
than the latter, who is generally more open to hints. Both will 
find here all that they want to know. 
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Constantine. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D, 
Ants at Home and Abroad. By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
Women in the Song of the Church. By W. Garrett Horder. 
Doing God Service. By Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 
Poems. By Clara Thwaites, A. Capel Shaw, &c. 
And Illustrations by Giacomelli and others. 





Dean Plumptre’s Life of Bishop K 


The LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS KEN. 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, Author of ‘‘ The Morning and Evening Hymns,” 
— Portrait, Fac- similes, and Illustrations by Whymper. 2 vols. medium 
vO, 323, 

“Besides bringing to his task a highly cultivated tone and a capacity for 
literary work, the Dean has evidently spared no pains to perform it satisfactorily, 
and has left nothing to be desired on the score of thoroughness. His book pre- 
sents us with a complete picture of Ken’s life and character.”—Saturday Review. 

“The Dean has devoted great labour to the life of ‘ the Good Bishop,’ and has 
exhausted almost all that is to be said of Ken and his writings. The scheme of 
the book is broadly comprehensive, embracing more than a mere biography. He 
has thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of his subject.”—Times., 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION. Viewed in the 


Light of Reason and Revelation. By the Rev. C. A. Row, D.D., Author of 
“The Bampton Lectures on Christian Evidences,” &c, Demy $vo, 12s. 

‘* A very valuable book which will bring out in a very strong light to all careful 

readers the remarkable discrepancy between the reticence of Scripture, and the 

fi with which ecclesiastical literature has treated the subject...... We feel 








NEW THREE. VOLUME NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
The LASS THAT LOVED a SOLDIER. 
In DURANCE VILE. By the Author of 
MONICA. By E. Everett Green. 

ONE for the OTHER. By Esmé Stuart. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES. By Thomas Hardy. 
The WYVERN MYSTERY. By J. S. Le Fanu. 
The STRANGEST JOURNEY of MY LIFE. By F. Pigot. 
LAND of the HIBISCUS BLOSSOM. By Hume Nisbet. 


NEW SHILLING STORIES. 


The FOG PRINCES. By the Author of ‘‘ The House on 
the Marsh,” [In April. 


The FATAL ‘HOUSE. By Alice Corkran. 
DR. BERNARD ST. VINCENT: a Story of Sydney. By 


Hume NIsBer, 
The MYSTERY of CLOOMBER. By A. Conan Doyle. 
DEVLIN the BARBER. By B. L. Farjeon. 
The VOYAGE of the ARK. By F. M. Allen. 
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very thankful to Mr. Row for stating the question plainly, and making its 





direct bearing on on ou our faith in the justice of God as clear as he does.””—Spectator. 
Fifth Thousand, now read 
EVERY-DAY CHRISTIAN LIFE; or, 


Sermons on the Way. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon se Canon of 
Westminster, Author of “ The Life of Christ,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
** Altogether a kindly, manly book, meeting a real need of a practical, earnest 
age, in an able, refreshing, and understandable way.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A. K. H, B.'s” New Work. 

The BEST LAST. With other Chapters 
to Help. By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” &, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘Deals with living questions, and brings to their examination the large views 
of a modern mind,.”—Scotsman, 

** Sermons abound, but few are so free from dogmatical tendency, and so full of 
impressive and heartfelt council, as those found in this little volume.” 


—Morning Post, 
Second Edition now re 


The SOCIAL RESULTS - of EARLY 


CHRISTIANITY. By Professor Scumipt, of Strasburg. Translated by 
Mrs, THORPE. _ an Introduction by R. W. Datz, LL.D., of Birmingham, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 
** One of the most aan and valuable books ever published in the English 
language. Every minister of religion, every philanthropist, and every Member 
of Parliament should read this book.’’—Methodist Times, 


WHENCE COMES MAN: from Nature or 


from God? By ArTHUR JoHN BELL. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

‘This book is an extraordinary one. We advise the reader to prepare to doa 
good deal of hard thinking as he goes through it. We shall look with much eager 
interest for the second volume, which, if it equals the first, will establish the 
author's reputation as one of the thinkers of our time,’ rm Inquirer. 
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Ask for 


CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


It is Absolutely Pure. 




































A FEW OF THE MANY GOOD REASONS WHY CADBURY'S 
COCOA ENJOYS SUCH WORLD-WIDE POPULARITY. 


It is guaranteed to be pure Cocoa. It is a gentle stimulant, and sustains 


It can be made instantly with boiling against hunger and bodily fatigue. 


Milk or Water. It is delicious, nutritious, digestible, 
It contains all the delicious aroma of comforting, and a refined beverage, 
the natural article, without the ex- suitable for all seasons of the year. 


cessive proportions of fat. 
In the whole process of manufacturing 


Cadbury’s Pure Cocoa, the automatic 

machinery employed obviates the 

It is specially rich in flesh-forming necessity for its being once touched 
and strength-sustaining principles. by the human hand. 


PRECAUTION AND WARNING. 


Ask for Cadbury’s Cocoa. Sce that you have not been induced to accept an imitation, 


It is not reduced in value by the 
addition of Starch, Sugar, &c. 








and be careful to avoid Forricn Cocoas, sold as pure, which are adulterated with alkali. 


This may be detected by the dark colour, and the scent when a tin is first opened. 
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